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Publicity and the Children’s Department 
By Leah Power * 


"THE best publicity agent the chil- 
dren’s room can have is the satisfied 
child. Good service based on a wide 
knowledge of children’s books and a 
sympathetic interest in children - will 
usually bring large returns in an amaz- 
ing amount of unpaid advertising. 

A knowledge of children is necessary 
because, without knowledge or under- 
standing of children we can never in- 
spire confidence: and that principle is 
essential in order that we may be better 
able to bring the book and the child to- 
gether. In our great desire to prove 
ourselves necessary and efficient we have 
in some measure lost track of the funda- 
mental part of our service. For after 
all, it is the service we give, not the 
advertising we do that counts. 

A wise teacher once said: “There are 
some children who are born readers. 
You cannot keep them from books. If 
the nearest book is miles away they will 
find it and read it. And there are some 
children who will never read! But the 
great majority of children are open to 
influence, and whether or not they grow 
up to be readers will depend entirely 
upon the influences brought to bear upon 
them early in life.” 

How are we librarians to bring into 
the library those children who feel no 
inner urge and whose home influences 
are not in the least bookish? 


There are various methods which may 
be used to draw children to the library 
and to influence their taste in reading. 
There are story hours and class visits, 
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talks in public school assemblies, in 
mother’s clubs and at parent-teacher’s 
meetings, exhibits and posters and many 
other schemes of which we have all 
heard. I shall speak of these presently. 
However, the best “method” in the world 
is a librarian who loves books and chil- 
dren so truly that her enthusiasm is too 
contagious to be escaped. 

Our best advertising is by the children 
themselves. One thoroly satisfied child 
will bring many chums. Each happy 
new borrower will tell others about the 
library and the books to be had free. If 
a book is “perfect” to one child he tells 
his chum about it, his chum tells the boy 
who sits next to him in school and the 
desire to read that book is created in 
the minds of many children. So you 
see children are good carriers of pub- 
licity. They are easily appealed to thru 
their curiosity, imitativeness, and love of 
play. They talk of what interests them 
to each other and to their friends and 
relatives; and parents, who themselves 
are not open to a direct appeal, can often 
be influenced thru their children. 


But what the children think of the li- 
brary depends not only on the character 
of the books and the service, but also 
on what the library does to make its 
books and service known. 

Continuous, well-managed publicity 
united to good service and adequate re- 
sources should eliminate campaigns for 
revivmg public interest. The more 
nearly systematic publicity is, the more 
effective it will be and the more easily 
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CHILDREN’S BOOKHOUSE 


This bookhouse is used during Book Week at the Warsaw, Indiana, Public Library to 
arrange good editions of juvenile books in a way that will attract the attention of children. 
The lower section and roof are covered with beaver board to which book jackets are 


attached by use of thumb tacks. 
apart. 


It is usually in use from Book Week until after Christmas. 


It is put together in such a way that it may be taken 


A drop light is used 


under the roof. 


managed. A good deal of publicity can 
be scheduled by the calendar. Good 
salesmanship in the children’s room 
means keeping your stock on display 
thruout the year; it means doing things 
continuously, to attract and hold the 
children’s interest. It means seeing 
things from the child’s viewpoint and 
approaching him thru mediums accept- 
able to a child; in other words, talking 
to him in his own language. 


A Year-Round Plan 


In our library we have developed a 
rather informal year-round plan of 
bringing various groups of books to the 
attention of the children; and if you will 
pardon the personal reference I shall 
outline a few of the ideas which have 
proved successful in our children’s 
room. Not all of them original, mind 
you. Some of them may have been 
your ideas; some taken from trade jour- 
nals and modified to suit our particular 
needs. 

Some months may be used for carry- 
ing out the sales of very definite groups 


of books. The miscellaneous collections 
may be worked into the publicity of 
other months. It is impossible in the 
space allotted me to outline in detail 
the methods used for the various proj- 
ects, but I shall be glad to pass on any 
ideas (and addresses) which may appeal 
to you, if I should name any with which 
you are not already familiar. 

February is devoted to American biog- 
raphy. At this time we feature Wash- 
ington and Lincoln books. Suitable 
posters are used along with Bradley cut- 
outs of Mt. Vernon and the Lincoln 
cabin (the older girls are glad to help 
with cutting and coloring of these sets. ) 
Lincoln logs are sometimes borrowed 
from the younger children and used in 
constructing the Lincoln cabin. Story 
hours are held in celebration of the two 
birthdays. Lantern slides from Indiana 
University are used in connection with 
these, and Owen miniatures of Stuart’s 
“Washington,” “Washington Crossing 
the Delaware,” and “Lincoln, the Rail- 
splitter” are given as souvenirs. The 
children are sometimes invited to take 
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part in an impromptu program, consist- 
ing of essays, poems, and songs which 
they have learned at school. 

One project which proved popular 
with our children in relation to biog- 
raphy was the building of the American 
flag. A large white cardboard of cor- 
rect proportions was used; the blue field 
was placed and lines drawn for the 
stripes. As each child read one book of 
either American history or biography he 
was allowed to contribute 3 inches of 
red cardboard toward a stripe and have 
his name placed on the honor roll. 
When he read two books he placed a 
star in the field and got a small star 
after his name on the honor roll. It 
was great fun for the children to watch 
the flag grow and many good books were 
read as the result. 


Nature Story Hours 


The great vacancy in the region of 
the 598s on our children’s room shelves 
is the result of a study of bird life or- 
ganized by Mrs. E. B. Funk, a local 
nature student. These nature story 
hours begin in March, with a study of 
the winter birds, and continue until the 
close of school. Even our very young 
readers are developing amazing ability 
in the use of reference tools to identify 
the birds they see. Tree, flower, and 
butterfly books are also popular. Again 
the lantern slides are used, for bird and 
wild flower pictures ; as are the Audubon 
bird charts, the Mountjoy Nature Study 
chart, Keystone views, and records of 
bird calls. Last year our Nature study 
class planted a number of trees in the 
City park. Each year the girls from 
Bethany Camp at Winona and Camp 
Lucerne girls are invited to the library 
to enjoy one of Mrs. Funk’s nature 
talks. On several occasions the boys 
have entered birdhouse contests and 
many books on bird-house construction 
have been circulated at these times. 


In April and May we have Easter, 
Health Week, Boy Scout Week and 
Mother’s day; all of which offer oppor- 
tunities for displaying collections of 
books with corresponding posters. The 
Scout Leader recently asked that we 
group all books recommended in a list 
in the new edition of the Handbook, and 
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many old favorites are circulating thru 
this medium. 

Memorial Day calls to mind books and 
poems on patriotism. This collection 
may be used for Armistice Day and the 
4th of July, also. 

Spring is an excellent time for dis- 
playing books of poetry. Children have 
an instinctive feeling for thythm and 
care more for poetry than we sometimes 
think. 


Vacation Days 


With the closing of school come 
Vacation Reading lists, and clubs; and 
the librarian racks her brain each year 
for some new and successful idea. 
Travel clubs, Nature clubs, Treasure 
Hunts, Pirate Maps and miscellaneous 
lists have all been used with good re- 
sults. The children enjoy special fea- 
tures in connection with these projects: 
such as having their travel tickets 
punched at a real ticket office in the 
children’s room. Some years a party is 
given at the end of the vacation reading 
for the contestants. 

In midsummer, on the occasion of the 
annual visit of the circus there is a 
general enthusiastic call for information 
about elephants, bears, tigers and other 
animals and occasionally for books on 
clowning. This circus interest provides 
opportunities for effective advertising by 
means of bulletins and exhibits. 

Stories of camp-life, boats and boating 
and sea stories also do well in the sum- 
mertime. The boys are pleased when 
asked to exhibit their boat models in 
the library. 

Airplane model contests are much in 
favor among our boys. A local war- 
time aviator acted as judge at one of 
these contests and talked to a large 
group of contestants on aviation. One 
boy has donated several interesting mini- 
ature airplanes to the library. All of 
this of course creates an interest in 
books on flying and airplane building. 


September brings us back to school 
days and with the opening of school the 
thoughts of even the younger boys turn 
to football and sports;—so we draw 
forth our school stories, and books of 
games and sports and decorate the chil- 
dren’s room with football posters. This 
collection remains in favor all winter. 
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At County Fair time bright posters, 
inviting the children to visit the library, 
are placed in conspicuous places about 
town. 

The celebration of Riley’s birthday in 
October is an annual event with us. The 
children look forward to this and we 
always have a large crowd present. We 
usually start this program with a ques- 
tionnaire and the children are proud to 
tell what they have learned about -Riley 
in school. We run lantern slides of the 
poet’s home and scenes made famous by 
his poems. Newspaper pictures may be 
mounted and used in the lantern with 
the opaque projector, We have such 
pictures of the real Orphant Annie and 
a number of Riley also. The children 
are told the story of Riley as a sign 
painter, and a sign owned by a local 
clothing store and painted by Riley when 
he lived in Warsaw is borrowed for the 
occasion. Readings are given in cos- 
tume. And one little girl who has been 
a patient at the Riley hospital has told 
the children of the life there. The pro- 
gram is always concluded with a victrola 
record of “Little Orphant Annie” repro- 
duced in Riley’s own voice. One year 
post card pictures of “The Old Swimmin’ 
Hole” with an inset of Riley were given 
as souvenirs. The Riley books circulate 
well all thru the month. 

We usually exhibit Indian books in 
October: fiction, Indian folk-lore and 
true Indian stories. The Milton Bradley 
Co. has an attractive cut-out of an In- 
dian village which the children delight 
in. This display has brought readers to 
Nah-Wee, One Little Indian Boy, and 
many other Indian books over and over 
again. The Great Northern Railroad 
has a beautiful set of Indian posters 
which may be purchased for a small sum. 

Of course the last week in October is 
devoted to Hallowe’en decorations and 
posters and books about Hallowe’en to- 
gether with party and game books. 


Book Week 


Children’s Book Week as a publicity 
method has accomplished notable results. 
It offers advertising opportunities of 
which most libraries take advantage. 
This is a chance to impress on parents 
and book-buying friends the importance 
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of children’s reading and to show them 
how to select the best books and how the 
library can help them. At this time we 
seek the cooperation of women’s clubs, 
schools, churches, newspapers and mo- 
tion picture theaters. To make Book 
Week more effective we assign certain 
topics or events to certain days. One 
year we distributed hand bills, listing 
these events, at the schools. Some of 
the features which have characterized 
Children’s Book Week in our library in- 
clude: exhibits of good editions ; selected 
lists of children’s books for parents; 
school projects centering on essays about 
books, posters, book marks, slogans for 
book marks, book reviews, etc. 

Our exhibits have also included dolls 
dressed to represent book characters, a 
display of dolls of other countries, air- 
plane models, a miniature marionette 
theater with characters adapted from 
Robin Hood; and tiny Alice in W onder- 
land characters borrowed from A. C. 
McClurg. (Posters—Tenniel.) 

Contests are a favorite method for 
attracting children. There is a variety 
of subjects to which the contest idea can 
be applied. Ones which we have tried 
out include: the author-title contest (giv- 
ing the book title and first name of the 
author and leaving the last name to be 
supplied by the children) ; the book il- 
lustration contest (posting 25 or 30 well 
known illustrations from children’s books 
and letting the children guess the name 
of the book from which they were 
taken) ; the hidden title contest (a little 
story, in which are concealed the titles 
of 65 children’s books, published in the 
local newspapers) and the jumbled book 
title contest (in which the name of the 
author is given and the letters of the title 
are scrambled). 

Last Book Week we conducted a 
poetry contest and the results were sur- 
prising. Only recently a teacher reported 
that the poetry interest in her class had 
continued and that two of her children 
had sold poems to children’s magazines 
during the winter. 

Books and book games are usually 
given as contest prizes. 

On several occasions we have had 
teas and programs for the members of 
the Mothers clubs. At one of these pro- 
grams twenty-five living characters from 
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DOLLS DRESSED AS BOOK CHARACTERS 
At the Book Week display of the San Francisco Public Library a doll for every age was 


displayed with the best edition of the children’s classic. 


“Jo” from Little Women was 


voted the favorite. 


children’s books appeared before the 
spotlight in a large frame. The frame— 
3x5% or 6 feet—was made of rough 
boards covered with wall paper border, 
mitered at the corners. Such characters 
as Old Fashioned Girl, the Dutch Twins, 
Heidi, Tom Sawyer and Alice in 
Wonderland were portrayed. As the 
children appeared in the frame the libra- 
rian spoke a few words on the author 
and book which they represented. 


The librarian can often arrange visits 
from special groups such as teachers and 
classes, Rotary and Kiwanis clubs, 
Mothers clubs, etc. 

The children enjoy voting for their 
favorite books and seeing the posted 
list later. They also like free material 
such as lists, bookmarks, tags and but- 
tons. 

Thanksgiving follows after Book 
Week and presents an opportunity for 
advertising Pilgrim and early American 
history stories. So we decorate with 
pumpkins and turkeys and again use a 
Bradley cut-out: this time of a Pilgrim 
village. 


Christmas 


Last but not least comes December 
with such opportunities for advertising 
Christmas books and Bible stories. At 
Christmas time we turn two empty 
shelves into a box theater outlined by 
black sateen curtains. The stage setting 
is a fireside scene and shows Santa 
handing out books to a little boy and 
girl (two small dolls). A tiny Christmas 
tree is loaded with books, the covers of 
which are made from colored advertise- 
ments in catalogs of children’s books. 
Other decorations in keeping with the 
season are used. 

At story hour the children gather 
round the lighted Christmas tree and 
sometimes join in singing Christmas 
songs and reciting Christmas poems. 
They listen to stories of the first Christ- 
mas, Yuletide in other lands, etc. We 
always have some small gift for them, 
such as “Books I Have Read” booklets, 
or Owen miniatures of “Holy Night.” 

Aside from these special methods 
there are general ways of selling books 
and the library idea to the public. 

_ The newspaper is an important adver- 
tising medium for the children’s depart- 
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ment. Story hours may be announced, 
lists of new books published, all special 
programs reported and contest winners 
made known. 


Cooperating with Teachers 


The librarian’s individual contact with 
school teacher friends may be made a 
very effective publicity method. Of all 
the methods used to advertise the library 
among the children, cooperation with the 
schools is the most important. The li- 
brarian can, if she is on friendly terms 
with the teachers, get the attention of 
every child of reading age in her town. 
She thus has the opportunity of in- 
fluencing the children so that the love of 
reading may be a joy added to their 
lives. It should not be the library’s pur- 
pose to give courses in library economy 
to school children. Instruction should 
be given by the librarian, but only as a 
means to an end. 

One librarian writes of a child who 
asked her, “Please give me a book for 
school reading and one for myself.” 
Another tells of a boy who said, “TI like 
to read but I hate literature.” And the 
story is told of the boy who returned 
two excellent books and when the libra- 
rian said “These are fine books, did you 
enjoy them?” he answered “Gosh no! 
I’m reading for credit.” 

So if your library partakes too much 
of the schoolroom the purpose of luring 
boys and girls there for the pure joy of 
reading will be defeated. Call the teach- 
er’s attention to special sets of reference 
books, picture collections, Keystone 
views, books for special holidays, graded 
lists for outside reading, teacher’s privi- 
leges, etc. 

Show the teacher how your books can 
help to make the children’s class subjects 
more live and interesting and the teacher 
will do the rest. She will send her 
pupils to you; she will read to them 
from books you suggest and make them 
eager to read others that you recom- 
mend ; she will post your lists and notices 
on her bulletin board, and will send you 
advance notice of topics on which her 
pupils will want reference assistance. 
We visit our schools at least twice a 
year. 

Posters serve a useful purpose by 
attracting the children’s attention to spe- 
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SETTING FOR CHRISTMAS STAGE 
Black sateen curtains bound with orange 


bias tape are used. A drop light with 
small bulb is used to light the stage. The 
fireplace is cut from Dennison crepe paper. 
Two small dolls and a Santa and tree 
from the ten cent store are used. The 
tree is hung with tiny books the covers of 
which are made from advertisements of 
juvenile books in publishers’ catalogs. 
Santa and each doll are holding books and 
a small end table is covered with little 


books. 


cial topics of interest. They may chron- 
icle current events or special occasions, 
or emphasize a special book or list of 
books. Story hours, vacation lists and 
Book Week events should be announced 
in this way. The whole should be kept 
up to date and be made as attractive to 
the eye as possible. Good pictures add 
greatly to the appeal of the poster. Their 
connection with the book or books must 
be unmistakable. The books themselves, 
rather than a list, should accompany the 
poster. Effective posters may be made 
by utilizing magazine covers, railway 
posters, book jackets and other material 
available in abundance and at no cost of 
money and little of time, but which do 
require the seeing mind and the seeing 
eye. “The ingenuity needed in the last 
few months reminds me”—relates one 
librarian—“of the buoyant salesperson 
who recently said to me, ‘I just love this 
depression. It makes you see how many 
things you can do.’ The staff in my 
library could add ‘and how many things 
you can do without.’ ”’ : 


Book jackets posted on bulletin boards 
are potent aids in selling new books. 
And book reviews clipped from the book 
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jackets and pasted in the books are as 
much appreciated by the children as by 
the grown-ups. 

As a method for securing publicity 
for the library the story hour has proved 
its effectiveness. Children who have 
never read a book themselves will flock 
to the place where they hear that stories 
are to be told. Many of these children 
may be caught and held as readers. The 
stories chosen may influence the reading 
directly by making the children eager to 
secure at once the books from which the 
stories are taken. Librarians everywhere 
say there has never been a time when 
children responded more eagerly to 
story hours than during the past year. 


Lists of books built around topics of 
general enthusiasms such as adventur- 
ing, sea stories, dog and horse stories, 
aviation, etc. are popular. Our display 
racks change subjects with the season or 
the interests of the children. 


Often very small children are parked 
in the juvenile room while the mothers 
are attending a committee meeting. This 
is a chance to interest the little ones in 
picture books. The four-year-old feels 
very important at being able to find, by 
himself, the books which interest him. A 
rack of the type used in rental libraries 
displays our newer picture books. 


Attractive scrap books with gaily col- 
ored covers call the children’s attention 
to various collections of books; some 
contain book jackets of new books for 
boys or girls; some the jackets of books 
on aviation; one holds a collection of 
ship pictures while others are simply 
picture books for the little tots. 


In a section of shelves covered by 
glass doors which can be locked we dis- 
play, along with our good editions, a 
collection of toys which are symbolic of 
the book with which they are exhibited. 
This group contains a wooden Pinocchio, 
Paddlewings the Penguin, The Dutch 
Twins, Cinders the Cat, Mickey Mouse, 
Grandmother’s Doll, a miniature air- 
plane, stage coach, etc. These toys 
attract the attention and often help to 
popularize the book. 


Well—we have cried our wares in the 
market place. If it has been well done, 
we should have confidence in the results. 





STUDENT SHELF EXHIBITS 
Quakertown (Pa.) High School Library 


Today there is more need than ever 
for concentrated effort inside the walls 
of our children’s rooms. Home condi- 
tions everywhere are in a deplorable 
state; father out of work and worried, 
perhaps trying to take care of the chil- 
dren while mother works; nerves on 
edge, money scarce. But why go on with 
the picture? Isn’t it a challenge to us to 
establish the library as a place for the 
selection and reading of books and for 
study? A place where the child may 
also expect to meet friendliness and in- 
terest and understanding? We have 
something to offer for nothing—some- 
thing that we believe in: an “escape from 
the eternal, tormenting, unappeasable 
vigilance, the lidless dragon-eyes of con- 
temporary materialism.” 

We should create an atmosphere of 
kindly purpose within our rooms. We 
have a chance to carry the children who 
come to us far away from the land of 
materialism and to open up to them wide 
vistas never seen before. 

For after all, children come to us of 
their own free will, because they are 
seeking something which they believe we 
have to give them. 

It is our opportunity to help them see 
the glamor, the romance, and the con- 
centrated interest that lie WITHIN THE 
COVERS OF BOOKS. 








A Book Week 


Miscellany 





“MY HOUSE OF BOOK FRIENDS” 


MY HOUSE OF BOOK FRIENDS 


NE of the chief features of the Book 
Week observance at the Public Library 
of Holland, Michigan last year was a little 
house called, “My House of Book Friends.” 
The house was made from a heavy cor- 
rugated paper box, papered without and 
within, furnished, and electrically lighted. 
Small bright colored pictures of book jackets 
were used to shingle the roof. The win- 
dow boxes with flowers, green blinds, and 
shrubbery gave the little home a cheery, in- 
viting aspect. Cut-outs of book characters, 
dear to the hearts of children, peopled the 
yard. The interest the display created among 
the children repaid the librarians for the 
time spent in constructing it. 

To carry out the theme, “Growing Up 
with Books,” further, there were three ex- 
hibits of posters, book jackets, and books, 
for the child not yet eight, for the child 
going on ten, and for those of Junior High 
School age. Lists of books especially adapted 
to these ages were available for the use of 
children in selecting their books. 


7o 


For the librarians, the week was one of 
great activity. Every morning talks were 
given on books and library methods to classes 
ranging from the third to the sixth grade, 
who came to the library for this instruction. 
In this way the library had an opportunity 
to make a definite contact with most of the 
grade school pupils of the city. 

Dora ScHERMER, Librarian 
Public Library 
Holland, Michigan 


ENCOURAGING CREATIVE WORK 


Good Book Week has passed and the re- 
sults of our effort to use “the stock of 
absurd enthusiasms laid up in our youth” 
has proved most interesting to pupil and in- 
structor alike. 

Knowing there were many pupils having in- 
teresting hobbies we planned to feature some 
of those on the bulletin boards. We asked 
the pupils to write short descriptive sketches 
about their hobbies and give references to 
books and magazines which they had found 
helpful in looking up information on them. 
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This would provide unusual material be- 
cause of the diversity of interests of the 
pupils. Models too which had been made 
in leisure time we wanted for display. By 
presenting the project in classroom, announc- 
ing it in our school paper, and asking in- 
dividually pupils who we knew had hobbies, 
we garnered an abundance of material. 

There were enough sketches to fill two 
boards. We selected from our accumulated 
store book jackets in two colors—buff and 
orange—and typed the sketches on the re- 
verse side. The writers added their sig- 
natures later in ink. The typing of the 
articles and use of a uniform kind of paper 
gave a neater appearance to the boards as 
well as conserved space. It also touched 
the spark of pride in many a pupil’s heart— 
especially those of the younger age—to see 
“his sketch” on the board looking so im- 
portant. 

A third board featured the work of those 
interested in art—original drawings, sketches 
in color, portrait drawing and cartoons. On 
this board also were several original poems 
about books. The poems were typed on 
book jackets of delicate shades of blue to 
tone in with the mats and predominating 
colors of the art sketches. 

As we noted down the models which were 
to be brought by the pupils, it was quite 
evident there would be a fleet of airplanes. 
How to display so many was a problem 
until the idea was chanced upon of suspend- 
ing them from a wire stretched across the 
room. Several boys were most eager to 
take care of that part of the exhibit and 
came Saturday morning to hang them. The 
ledge above the reference books was used 
for larger models and the cases with glass 
doors which shelve our illustrated editions 
of books were emptied and used to take care 
of the smaller objects which needed to be 
seen at close range or needed more careful 
handling. 

The variety of models is seen from the 
following list: bird-houses, a model railroad, 
stagecoach, fishflies mounted on a_ board, 
stamp collections—one of which depicts the 
Revolutionary War,—beaded belts and wrist- 
let, beaded belt in the loom, arrow heads, 
rock formations, quilt patches, and examples 
of taxidermy, soap sculpture, and leather 
work. An unusual piece of art work was a 
panel made on the back of oilcloth to depict 
the activities of the art department. As 
it hung on the wall it had the appearance 
of a piece of tapestry. Large posters—the 
work of the art department—made vivid 
spots of color elsewhere in the libraries. 

Not all hobbies were accompanied with 
a model. For some, naturally there could 
be no tangible evidence but the project 
brought to light many worthwhile interests 
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among the pupils. A very clever sketch was 
written by a girl telling about making a 
blouse from one of her father’s discarded 
shirts. Had it been in season we would 
have had some gladioli from a very youth- 
ful person who raises and can _ identify 
twenty varieties of gladioli. Another small 
lad could not well display his pigeons, which 
he enters in a pigeon show. 

From the above list of models displayed, 
one might think our library presented the 
appearance of a shop or miniature fair. 
Perhaps it was an unusual combination for 
a library but already it is throwing a greater 
emphasis on the thought expressed in the 
second part of a runner used on the boards— 
“My Hobby and Books Which Have Helped 
Me.” We are reminded too of the words 
of Wordsworth which most aptly express 
the relationship between hobbies and books: 

Books, we know, 
Are a substantial world, both pure and 
good: 
Round these, with tendrils strong as flesh 
and blood, 
Our pastime and our happiness will grow.” 
LuciILE WARNOCK, Ass’t. Lib’n. 
Technical High School 
Omaha, Nebraska 


A BOOKHOUSE PEEP-SHOW 





THE PEEP-SHOW 


In planning for Children’s Book Week at 
our Branch last year the Wilson Bulletin 
proved a “friend indeed.” We were search- 
ing for something different in the way of a 
display for books not necessarily new—in- 
volving very little expense yet attractive to 
both young and old. In looking thru the 
October 1933 issue of your Bulletin, we no- 
ticed with great interest the cut of a delight- 
ful little bookhouse. Why not use this as 
the solution to our own problem? We did 
and the result was a peep-show which 
brought just as many comments from our 
adult borrowers as from the children. 

However, first let me explain our treat- 
ment of the “borrowed” idea. We have the 
good fortune to possess a book-tier of five 
shelves ideally located for a project of. this 
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kind as it is advantageously set up apart 
from the other shelves in approximately the 
middle of the room. We arranged the peep- 
show in the top shelf. 

Taking a cream-colored piece of card- 
board large enough to cover the front of 
the shelf we cut an arched doorway in it 
with a window to correspond on each side. 
Spreading a thick coat of glue on this and 
sprinkling it generously with sand gave our 
house a “stuccoed” appearance. The door of 
shiny yellow paper was fitted with black 
paper hinges and knob. Yellow shutters and 
green window-boxes were added. The roof, 
made to protrude over the front, is of dark 
brown cardboard with a red brick chimney 
at each end. 

Now we are ready for the shelf itself. 
A book, opened in the middle, serves as a 
background and gives Rip Van Winkle an 
opportunity to escape from its pages on the 
left while on the opposite side Ben Rogers 
is seen bargaining with Tom Sawyer for a 
chance to whitewash the fence. A wooden 
Pinocchio holds a commanding position 
against the center of the book while the Tin 
Soldier is on guard at the open door. The 
Farm Twins, Red Riding Hood, the puppy 
Bingo, Eskimo Twins, little Black Sambo 
with one of the three horrible tigers can 
be seen thru the windows in addition to 
several animals peeping from between the 
pages in the book. 

With a sheet of isinglass directly behind 
the house front to keep out little prying fin- 
gers and with an electric light suspended 
from the shelf above lighting up the interior 
and shining thru the door and windows, our 
Bookhouse Peep-show was a great success 
and a pleasure to behold. 

It has been well worth the effort and we 
feel we owe the Wilson Bulletin a round of 
hearty applause for giving us such a grand 
idea to borrow. 

Liuty NELSON 
Brown Branch Library 
Dayton, Ohio 


IMPERSONATING BOOK CHARACTERS 


For Book Week last year the Munising 
Township Library, Munising, Michigan, spon- 
sored a very successful book show. A book 
prize was given to the winner from each 
grade. Any child in the township could 
enter the contest. Of the hundred children 
who planned on entering the contest, eighty- 
eight took part in the program given Thurs- 
day and Friday of the week. 

The judges, three interested women from 
the community, selected the winners, on the 
points of the faithful depiction and the un- 
derstanding manner of their impersonations. 
The prize winners are as follows: Humpty- 





IMPOSTORS ALL! 


Dumpty, Ist grade; Mother Hubbard, 2d 
grade; Diego, 3d grade; Robinson Crusoe, 
4th grade; Priscilla Mullins, 5th grade; Pied 
Piper of Hamelin, 6th grade; Raggedy Anne, 
Junior High School; “Meg” (Little Women), 
Senior High School. The picture shows the 
characters awarded first place in each grade. 

The children were asked to dress in the 
costume of their favorite book character 
and impersonate the character by song, dance, 
or speech. It would be hard to say which 
enjoyed the show the most: the younger 
children who looked forward to reading 
more about these enjoyable characters and 
who were so delighted; the older ones, who, 
remembering how these same characters had 
lived for them when they had read the same 
books, were carried back to their childhood 
enchantment; or the children who dressed, 
acted, and lived the parts of the characters 
impersonated. 

A book show of this kind brings before 
us the finest and most lasting of children’s 
books which will always be popular with 
young and old alike. We wonder why the 
movies are so slow in producing some of 
these fine old masterpieces for the enjoyment 
and instruction of children. The few which 
have been made into pictures have been 
popular everywhere and there are many more 
that might well be used. 

Brynuitp Das, Librarian 
Munising Township Library 
Munising, Michigan 


BOOK SCENES AND CHARACTERS 


We have noticed your invitation soliciting 
manuscripts and publicity material from li- 
braries and heretofore, we have been too 
shy to raise our “wee sma’ voice” for we 
are a small library. But last Children’s Book 
Week was such a successful one it has em- 
boldened us to step up and speak. 

To begin honestly, the idea of the proj- 
ect was not wholly original. In fact, the 
inspiration came from your most excelleni 
Bulletin. So after all, any degree of suc- 
cess we have obtained is due largely to you. 
And, in passing, this is not the only time 
by any means, that we have benefited by 
the Bulletin. We have grown to look for- 
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EXHIBIT OF CHILDREN’S HANDIWORK AT FORT DODGE, IOWA 


ward to its coming and find that no other 
library tool can quite take its place. 


This stolen, let’s say “borrowed,” idea was 
an exhibit of the handiwork of children, 
from the third grade thru the Junior High 
School, representing their favorite books. 


We started planning this exhibit in the 
spring, before school was out. Enlisted the 
interest of the Art Supervisor, and in the 
fall when she had her group meeting with 
the teachers, she explained to them what we 
would like to have done during Book Week. 
The work of this exhibit was all done in 
the home; that was what we wanted—to 
have the children working at home, enlist- 
ing the interest of their parents. We did 
not know, at the time, that the theme of 
Book Week was to be “Growing up with 
books,” but it certainly fitted in beautifully. 
During the tea, which we had for the P. T. 
A’s of the city, so many parents told us 
about how John or Ann had worked so dili- 
gently after supper to get their work ready, 
and so many of the exhibits have stories con- 
nected with them, what newspapers would 
call “human interest” stories. 


One was about a boy, in the fourth grade, 
who had nothing to work with. He lives in 
one of the poorest districts of the city. After 
our school visit (for of course we made 
the school visits a week or two before Chil- 
dren’s Book Week and explained to the chil- 
dren just what we would like to have them 
do)—well, this boy was so fired with en- 
thusiasm, he went to a quarry, got some na- 
tive clay from which he modeled a beauti- 
ful Viking ship, about a foot long; the oars 
he made from tooth picks, putting clay 


blades on each pick and stuck them along 
the sides of the ship. He was breathless 
from excitement and racing down here to 
us with it, saying the clay was wet, and for 
us to be very careful. The ship attracted 
almost as much attention as the marvelous 
stage reproduction “The call of the wild,” 
but the boy who made this had everything 
to work with. 


“The call of the wild” was by all odds 
the outstanding piece. The boy who made 
it is about 12 years old. He carved and 
painted each husky. There was a train of 
five dogs, hitched together by a leather har- 
ness. The sled was on runners. Two men- 
figures beautifully carved and tinted, and 
dressed, wore fur head-pieces and fur mit- 
tens. They had on snow shoes. The back 
drop of the stage was perfect. Mountains 
and fir trees, sketched upon a white back- 
ground, which looked so cold it made you 
shiver. White cotton for snow. It was a 
wonderful piece of craftsmanship. 


The many soap carvings were quite be- 
yond our conception of what children could 
do. We had soap Pinocchios, all jointed, 
pins for eyes. A marvelous wooden Pinoc- 
chio, dressed in a blue cotton suit, arms 
and legs jointed, so that they moved, in an 
almost uncanny, human manner. 


Heidi was represented by dolls, by posters. 
and even in soap! One youngster dressed 
her doll as Heidi, cut a goat from white 
muslin, stuffed him with cotton, and tied a 
string about his neck so that the doll led 
him in a most realistic manner. 


The Viking Stories seemed popular. The 
children brought us so many beautifully 
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A TWELVE-YEAR OLD BOY’S REPRESENTATION OF HIS FAVORITE BOOK 


carved and colored soap models of ships. 
Covered Wagons made from wood and muslin. 
One boy even had a wooden gun laid upon 
the seat of his wagon. And elephants galore! 
Sunny Elephant, with the little children, vied 
in popularity with Black Beauty and Beau- 
tiful Joe. Robin Hood was either cut from 
wood and colored, or he was postered. Three 
Musketeers, Kidnapped, Treasure Island had 
many entries. Of course, Robinson Crusoe 
was a great favorite. 

Another outstanding exhibit was the col- 
lection of original book jackets. We thought 
they were real, when the janitor brought 
them in. The class had mounted them upon 
a very large heavy poster board. Inside 
the jackets were book reviews, of the book 
represented. This was the work of a Junior 
High group of children. 

A boy printed “Good books are good 
friends” and pasted a picture of a boy and 
a dog looking at a book on a piece of wood 
—and then, if you please, made a jig-saw 
puzzle out of it! 

The great satisfaction, besides the natural 
conceit of having such an outstanding ex- 
hibit, was in the fact that the books the 
children illustrated were the books we all 
have talked about, the sort of books children 
should grow up with. 

IsapeLttA H. Gray, Librarian 


Free Public Library 
Fort Dodge, Iowa 


WEE BOOK HOUSE, STORY TREE, 
AND THE LIBRARY LADDER 





LILLIPUTIAN BOOK VILLAGE 


With nothing but an assortment of live! 
wits, a miniature house costing twenty cents, 
a small evergreen tree, and an accumulation 
of book jackets and publishers’ catalogs, a 
most attractive Lilliputian Book Village was 
contrived. The little house was covered with 
miniature book covers cut from the pub- 
lishers’ catalogs, care being taken to cut out 
only those book covers that portrayed 
recommended books. The finished house was 
named the “Wee Book House.” The ever- 
green tree was trimmed with the book 
jackets of children’s books already in the 
library. The figures on the remaining boo! 
jackets were cut out and re-enforced to make 
them stand. 
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When these preliminary steps were ac- 
complished it was an easy matter to group 
the book jacket figures on the long, low 
library table that was used. The “Wee Book 
House” occupied a commanding position on 
a hill, which, by the way, was created from 
a cardboard box, two old chenille curtains 
and several newspapers, and was covered, 
with the rest of the table, with green crepe 
paper. 

The “Story Tree” stood on the opposite side 
from the “Wee Book House”; beneath its 
branches stood come-alive book characters in 
characteristic poses. The books themselves 
were displayed in groups, according to age, 
on nearby tables. 

Another feature that was planned espe- 
cially for adults was the “Library Ladder.” 
The idea is presented in Joseph L. Wheeler’s 
book The Library and the Community and 
may be carried out anywhere with the aid 
of a good stout ladder. On each rung was 
displayed an example of every step taken in 
the preparation of a book for the library 
shelves. For instance, Selection occupied the 
first rung with copies of the Booklist, U. S. 
Catalog, Wilson Bulletin, and other well- 
known aids. The second rung showed Or- 
dering with samples of book order lists. The 
third rung was labeled Collating, and so on 
thru the five succeeding stages of Accession- 
ing, Classifying, Listing, Cataloging, and 
Marking when the book was shown ready 
for the library shelf. The “Library Ladder” 
aroused the attention of a number of pa- 
trons who are too prone to look upon desk 
service as the only form of library activity. 

The entire display, simple and inexpensive 
as it was, delighted the children and inter- 
ested the adults. 

Mary M. Barker, Children’s Librarian 

Free Public Library 

Westfield, New Jersey 


A SET OF MURALS 


Book Week has always been a real event 
at the Dearborn Public Library, and plans 
are begun as soon as the theme is announced. 
Because we are fortunate in having on the 
ground floor a good-sized lecture room which 
we can use also for exhibits, we usually have 
a rather elaborate display of books during 
Book Week. Tables twelve feet long and 
three feet wide, originally made for Rotary 
Club dinners, offer generous space for dis- 
playing books; while screens eight feet long 
and four feet wide, placed in back of the 
tables, make it possible to use large colorful 
posters. 

However, the inspiration which made our 
Book Week Exhibit unusually successful last 
year came from John Downing, a boy who 
graduated from the Dearborn High School 
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THE LIBRARY LADDER 
Westfield, New Jersey 


last June. When, on account of a reduced 
staff, we sought his aid in making new posters 
for our screens, he at once suggested that 
a mural be painted for each table. With our 
enthusiastic approval he and one of his class- 
mates, Robert Smith, agreed to undertake the 
task. 

The Chief Librarian, the Children’s Libra- 
rian, and the Circulation Librarian held a con- 
ference with the boys to discuss our ideas 
of the theme, “Growing Up With Books.” 
We described the opportunity which it gave 
us to arrange our books on all topics ac- 
cording to age divisions instead of the cus- 
tomary grouping by subject. Because our 
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THE BOYS DO SOME MURAL PAINTING AT THE DEARBORN 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 





A COZY CORNER FOR READING 


In One of the “Furnished Rooms” at The 
Bangor Public Library 


screens are five in number, we decided upon 
the following classes: 
1. Books for the pre-school child and 
the primary grades 
2. Books for grades 4 to 6 


3. Junior high reading 

4. Senior high reading 

5. Books for adults 

Nevertheless, we thought the development 

of reading interests should be expressed in a 
more appealing manner and consequently se- 
lected these captions for our tables: 
When We Are Very Young 
The Wide, Wide World 
The Age of Romance 
Inquiring Youth 
5. Keeping Mentally Alive 


? 9? » 


After this discussion with the boys, we 
furnished them with a list of the reading in- 
terests of each group, and then left them to 
their own resources. The creative work 
which resulted far exceeded our expectations 
The accompanying photographs show the in- 
terpretation which they gave to our titles, 
but unfortunately they cannot reproduce the 
lavish use of brilliant colors nor the success- 
ful combinations of difficult colors which are 
their outstanding characteristics. 

ISABELLE L. Cuarrin, Librarian 
Dearborn Public Library 


Dearborn, Michigan 


“FURNISHED ROOMS” 


The general theme of the Week was Grow- 
ing Up With Books. 

Five home-made wooden screens, neatly 
covered with wall paper adapted to a child’s 
room, made five tiny booths each represent- 
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THE LEAKY BOOKHOUSE 


ing a corner in the. room of a child. The 
effect was carried out by the use of drap- 
eries at the “windows,” by furniture suited 
to the ages of the children who presided over 
the booths and by attractive lighting. 

In one nook or booth were shown books 
for boys, in another books for girls, in a third 
books for little readers, in a fourth picture 
books, and in the last and most attractive 
books for a child’s religious reading. Each 
booth was in charge of three children—a dif- 
ferent group every day—chosen by the 
teachers of the public and parochial schools. 
It was esteemed a great honor to be chosen. 
In addition to the books in the booths were 
lists of “Books To Grow On” prepared by 
the children’s librarian for distribution to all 
who asked for them. 

Extmar T. Boyp, Librarian 
Bangor Public Library 
Bangor, Maine 


THE LEAKY BOOKHOUSE 


The task of shingling the roof of the 
“Leaky Bookhouse,” which added interest 
and incentive to summer reading at the Anne 
Wallace Branch of the Atlanta Carnegie 
Library, should prove equally stimulating 
when adapted for Book Week purposes. 


The bookhouse was built several years ago 
by a class of fifth grade pupils. Since then 
it has been stored at the branch library. 
Somehow the roof became damaged, and 
last summer Martha Worsham, librarian of 
the branch, invited her younger readers to 
mend the leaky bookhouse. 


When a young member of the library read 
ten books, he was given a shingle, its color 
one of those of his school. The reader was 
permitted to write his name on the shingle 
and attach the shingle to the roof-tree of 
the leaky bookhouse. 


The Children’s Almanac 


Children’s and school librarians will welcome The 
Children’s Almanac of Books and Holidays, com- 
iled by Helen Dean Fish and just published by 

tokes, in attractive old almanac style, at twenty- 
five cents. here is a tremendous amount of useful 
and fascinating book-information packed into this 
pamphlet, | including the great days in children’s books 
(such as “the fourth day of July in 1862 when Lewis 
Carroll took the three little Liddell girls for a row 
on the river and began telling them the story that 
became Alice in Wonderland”), authors’ birthdays, 
publication dates, dates of the special heroes of 
children, and even “some events in the library world 
which have been significant in the development of 
children’s book interests.’ 

In her foreword Miss Fish expresses the modest 
hope that “this little almanac will prove useful in 
library and school-room as a reminder of birthdays 
to be celebrated and books of special significance for 
the seasons and the holidays or for help in hobby- 
riding.”” It most certainly will! 








The Land of Make-Believe 


A Book WEEK PLAYLET FOR THE LOWER ELEMENTARY GRADES 
By Blanche Graham Williams 


Reader (introducing the playlet) 


“Books 
Books 
Books 
Books 


are keys to wisdom’s treasure, 
gates to lands of pleasure, 
paths that upward lead, 

friends: come let us read.” 


(Emitte Poutsson) 


are 
are 
are 


Time—Long ago. 
Setting—A background of trees. 


Foreground—A great shoe fashioned 


out of brown paper. 


Action—Children that are dirty and 
ragged and disheveled scurry about 
the shoe and on front stage. An ugly 
witch-like woman scolds and switches 
with a bundle of withes. Children 
show great fear of her and slink about 
dodging and shrinking. 


Announcer—(Herald climbs to a great 
rock at back of stage to one side re- 
peating distinctly while these actions 
are going on): 

There was an old woman who lived in a shoe, 

She had so many children she didn’t know 

what to do. 

She gave them some broth without any bread, 

And whipped them all round and sent them 

to bed. 


Curtain—Change of Scene 


Time—Present. 


Background—Book shelves, unabridged 
dictionary on rack, magazine holders, 
etc. 


Foreground—Interior of modern home 
library with comfortable chairs and 
cozy nooks. Children are comfort- 
ably seated about room reading con- 
tentedly. Mother arranges books and 
looks over at the children smilingly. 


Announcer (Herald enters center stage) : 

There was another woman who lived in a 
“shoe” (small house) 

She had many children and knew what to do, 
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She gave them many good books to read, 
And of the switch there was no need.” 


If greater length for this scene is needed 
let children read passage or tell of some 
of the characters of which they read. 


Curtain—Change of Scene 


Time—Nursery days. 
Place—Land of Make-believe. 
Character—Little Jack Horner. 


Reader: 
Little Jack Horner 
Sat in a corner, 
Eating a Christmas pie. 
He stuck in his thumb 
And pulled out a plum, 
And said, “What a great boy am I.” 


Character dramatizes “eating pie” and 
“pulling out plum.” 


Reader (giving new version) : 


Little Jack Horner 

Sat in a corner, 

But he was not eating his pie. 
For he picked up a book, 

Into which he did look, 

And he said, “How lucky am I.” 


Jack Horner reads in a corner (of the 
small house) while back of him dance 
the fairy nursery folk. The three Bears 
waddle across the stage in their clumsy 
dance. Red Riding Hood saunters 
across the stage. She swings her basket 
and steps in time to the music. She is 
followed by Little Boy Blue who blows 
his horn in perfect rhythm to the dance 
music. Bo Peep, carrying a shepherd’s 
crook, follows. Lean Jack Sprat and 
his very fat wife make an amusing 
couple while the Cat and his Fiddle are 
a lively pair. The wise man leaps into 
the bramble bush and “Jack be Nimble” 
jumps over the candlestick, the mouse 
runs up the clock and there’s the ding 
dong that pussy is in the well. 


Curtain, 














The Book Preview 


— for October 1934 — 
A Classified, Selected List of Current and Forthcoming Books 








@ purpose of the Preview is to give eens a convenient and efficient means of presenting to the library world 


Th 
advance information regarding forthcoming 


The publishers select the books which on seepeamnens for library use, supply the descriptive notes and also cooperate 


by paying the cost of this section of the Bulleti 


The staff of The H. W. Wilson Company . responsible for the classification and for editing of the descriptive notes. 





000 GENERAL WORKS 


WEEKES, BLANCHE ETHEL. Literature 
and the child. Silver (Oct.) 
028.5 Children’s literature. Books and 
reading 


Designed as a practical aid to teachers as 
well as to students preparing to teach at the 
elementary school level, and also to others 
who may be called upon to guide children’s 
reading. The book makes an intensive study 
and analysis of verse and prose with special 
attention to contemporary writings. It gives 
consideration to classroom procedures relative 
to training children in appreciation of litera- 
ture. 


BOND, FRANK FRASER. You can write. 
(Leisure league little book no 2) 112p 25c 
(to libraries 20c) Leisure league of America 
(May be ordered thru Vertical File Service 
of The H. W. Wilson Co. postpaid) (Ready) 

029.6 Authorship 
“A booklet designed to help the beginning 
writer in selecting his medium and technique, 
and to help him in producing manuscripts that 

will sell.""’ V F S Sept ‘34 


STEARNS, MYRON MORRIS. How to sell 
what you write. (Leisure league little book 
no 12) 96p 25c (to libraries 20c) Leisure 
league of America (May be ordered thru Ver- 
tical File Service of The H. W. Wilson Co. 
postpaid) (Ready) 

029.6 Authorship 
“‘A seasoned author tells some of the things 
which are necessary in addition to good writing 


in order to become a _ successful author.’ 
V F S Sept ’34 

100 PHILOSOPHY 
HOWARD, JAMES WAINWRIGHT. Getting 
acquainted with your children. (Leisure 


league little book no 3) 64p 25c (to libraries 
20c) Leisure league of America (May be 
ordered thru Vertical File Service of The 
H. W. Wilson Co. postpaid) (Ready) 
136.7 Children—Management 

“Tells how to treat children as individuals, 
how to avoid building up needless fears in 
their minds, and how in general, to contribute 


to, rather than detract from their individual 

abilities to live ‘the good life.’ ’’ vse 8 

Sept °34 

WILE, IRA SOLOMON. Handedness: right 
and left. $2.75 Lothrop (Ready) 


158.435 Left- and right-handedness 


Deals with the development and _ historical 
significance of the use of the right hand and 
of the left hand, and the importance of such 
use in the mental and psychological life of 
the individual. A book for all interested in 
education and welfare problems. 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 





Power of 


GREGG, RICHARD BARTLETT. 
(Ready) 


non-violence. 300p $2.50 Lippincott 
172.4 Peace. War 

The important and definite answer to the 
‘‘What are you going to do about it?’’ question 
which is the final note of many recent books 
on the villainy of armament manufacturers, 
the approach of violent class struggle and the 
nearness of war. 


GEBLER, ROBERT T. Full speed to success. 
302p $2 Lippincott (Ready) 
174 Success 
Tells how some men seem to get ahead faster 


than others. Contains the eight rules for 
success in business and covers the subjects 
vitally necessary to the man who wants to 


be a success. 


300 SOCIAL SCIENCES 


Introductory sociology. 


YOUNG, KIMBALL. 
(Ready) 


615p $3.50 American Book Co. 
301 Sociology 
A vigorous interpretation of the subject, com- 
bining the standpoint of social psychology and 
personality with that of cultural anthropology. 
From this dual approach, the book deals with 
some of the more important phases of social 
life. Controversial issues are forcefully treated. 


COLE, GEORGE DOUGLAS HOWARD, and 
COLE, MRS MARGARET ISABEL (POST- 
GATE). Guide to modern politics. 400p $3 
Knopf (Oct. 29) 

320 Political science 
A survey of all existing political systems and 
their actual workings in various countries, to- 
gether with an examination of modern political 
theories and ideals. A guide to the social 


and political issues concerning every one of 

us today. 

HERNDON, JOHN GOODWIN, JR. Our new 
federal taxes—income, estate, gift. 220p $2 
Winston (Oct. 10) 

336.2 Taxation—United States 


This book will enable every taxpayer to un- 
derstand the new laws and will show him how 
to pay the correct tax. 


HANIGHEN, FRANK CLEARY. Secret war. 
about 300p il $2.75 John Day (Oct. 18) 
338.2 Petroleum industry and trade 
The dramatic story of the world-wide fight 
for oil. Based on The Secret War for Oil, 
by Antoine Zischka. 
SMITH, NILA BANTON. American reading 
instruction. 298p Silver (Oct.) 
372.4 Reading 
This book is a history of reading instruction 


in America. It points out the direct relation- 
ship between reading and the needs of the 
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times; it should aid in improving present in- 
struction by helping teachers to see where 
they are in the line of developments; teachers 
may glean from it many suggestions of con- 
crete procedures to use in teaching reading 
according to modern practices. 


JOHNSTON, JOHN BLACK. Education for 
democracy. 288p $2.50 Univ. of Minnesota 
press (Oct. 25) 

878 Education, Higher. Students 


A biologist-administrator discusses the modi- 
fications of the educational program made 
eae oe by the wide range of abilities among 
students. 


PERSONS, WARREN MILTON. Government 
experimentation in business. 286p $2.50 Wiley 
(Oct. 18) 

380.162 Industry and state—United States 


The long and tragic story of governmental 
blunders in the field of business. 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN. Open door 
at home; a trial philosophy of national in- 
terest, by C. A. Beard, with the aid of 
G. H. E. Smith. $3.50 Macmillan (Oct.) 

382 United States—Commercial policy. 
United States—Foreign relations 

In The Open Door at Home, Dr. Beard dis- 

cusses problems of trade, economy, economic 

rivairy, and armaments, and brings under criti- 

cism current formulas and clichés bearing on 

“expanding foreign commerce.’’ He sets forth 

a foreign policy for the United States based 

upon a new cultural polity in domestic affairs, 


taking into account the international scene 
and American life. 

500 SCIENCE 
JEANS, SIR JAMES HOPWOOD. Through 


space and time. il $3 Macmillan (Nov.) 
523 Cosmogony. Astronomy 


The author takes his readers on a journey 
“through space and time’’ describing the uni- 
verse as it now is, as it has been in the past, 
and as it, in all probability, will be in the 
future. We see the sky as it was a million 
years ago; we watch vast colonies of stars, 
each like the sands of the sea-shore in num- 
ber, being born, living their lives, and finally 
dying. We see life appearing, and finally man 
surveying with astonishment the strange uni- 
verse in which his life is cast, and looking 
wonderingly and perhaps anxiously and fear- 
fully into the future. The book is based on 
lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. 


HOUSE, HOMER DOLLVER. Wild flowers. 


il $7.50 Macmillan (Nov.) 
581.973 Flowers—United States 


Color photographs of hundreds of wild flow- 
ers with complete descriptive text. The com- 
bination of pictures and eergoene makes 
it ssible to identify any wild flower quickly 
an onaky. It is possible to locate the flower 
in question either 7 consulting the index 
(which lists both pular and botanical names) 
or simply by leafing through the pictures (in 
the case of an unidentified flower). The de- 
scription of each flower gives the kind of sur- 
soundings it favors, tells when it blooms, ahd 
describes the entire plant. 


MANN, LUCILE QUARRY. Tropical fish. 
(Leisure league little book no 6) 99p i! 25c 
(to libraries 20c) Leisure league of America 
(May be ordered thru Vertical File Service 
of the H. W. Wilson co. postpaid) (Ready) 

590.7 Aquariums. Fishes—Tropics 
A practical manual on the various species 
of tropical fish, and their care and breeding 
in the home aquarium. 
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600 USEFUL ARTS 


THOMAS, EDWARD. What to do about your 
invention. (Leisure league little book no 5) 
109p 25c (to libraries 20c) Leisure league of 
America (May be ordered thru Vertical File 
Service of The H. W. Wilson co. postpaid) 
(Ready) 

608 Inventions. Patents 
“A patent lawyer discusses practical aspects 
of inventing, explains the necessary procedure 
of securing a patent and marketing it, and 
tells what constitutes infringement and what 
to do about it.” V FS ept 


WEST, ROBERT. S0-0-0-0 you’re going on 
the air! and The radio speech primer. 215p 
$2 (corr price) Rodin publishing co. (Ready) 


621.384 Radio broadcasting 
Covers the field of broadcasting to date. 
Contains sample radio scripts, radio speech 
i and handy radio guide. New York 
blic library says ‘‘extremely helpful to us 


in answering the many questions that come 
up about broadcasting.’’ N.Y. Times reviews 
the book as ‘‘remarkably comprehensive.’ 


HOLLAND, RUPERT SARGENT. Big bridge. 
272p il $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 22) 
624 Bridges 
The story of bridges and bridge building, 
with particular emphasis on the George Wash- 
ington Bridge. Contains more than 50 illus- 
trations by Edward Shenton. (See H. S. C. and 
Cc. C. for recommended books by Rupert Sar- 
gent Holland) 


WILSON, HELEN VAN PELT. Garden in 
the house. (Leisure league little book no 10) 
112p il 25c (to libraries 20c) Leisure league 
of America (May be ordered thru Vertical! 
File Service of The H. W. Wilson co. post- 
pand) (Ready) 

635.965 House plants 
“‘A complete practical handbook on the cul- 
ture of bulbs, propagation and care of potted 
plants, construction of terrariums, etc., illus- 


trated by photographs and drawings.’ VFS 

Sept °'34 

MacDOUGALL, MRS ALICE (FOOTE). Alice 
Foote MacDougall’s cook book. $2.50 Loth- 
rop (Ready) 


641.56 Cookery 
A cook book for home use. 
been operating successful restaurants 
York City for fifteen years. Great emphasis 
is laid on ways of preparing delicious and 
attractive meals at home at slight expense. 


SHELTON, HANNAH CORBETT. How to 
design your own clothes. (Leisure league 
little book no 13) 82p il 25c (to libraries 
20c) Leisure league of America (May be 
ordered thru Vertical File Service of The 
H. W. Wilson co. postpaid) (Ready) 

646.6 Dressmaking 
“One of New York's leading designers ex- 
plains a simple and practical method by which 
the reader may learn to sketch and execute her 

V FS Sept ’34 


The author has 
in New 


own ideas for a wardrobe.”’ 


700 FINE ARTS 


WRIGHT, RICHARDSON LITTLE. Winter 
diversions of a gardener. 320p i! $2.50 Lip- 
pincott (Oct. 26) 

716 Gardening 
Delightful bits and pieces from the pen of 
the editor of House and Garden for those who 
garden by day and read by night. 


BOSSOM, ALFRED CHARLES. 
the skies. $4.50 Studio (Oct. 11) 
725 Skyscrapers 


The romance of the skyscraper, written for 
the specialist and the public. 80 illustrations. 


Building to 
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COFFIN, LEWIS A., ed. American country 
houses of today, 1935, and a section on the 
Better Homes in America small house com- 
petitions, by James Ford. 160p il $8 Archi- 
tectural bk. pub. co. (Oct. 8) 

728.6 Architecture, Domestic—United States 


Photographs and plans of recent small Amer- 
ican houses in all styles, designed by leading 


architects. (See STC) 
MODERN publicity, 1934-35, ed. by F. A. 
Mercer and W. Gaunt. il $4.50, wrappers 


$3.50 Studio (Oct. 11) 
740 Advertising—Year-books 
The trend of advertisement design explained 
ane a with many reproductions, partly 
colored. 


KING, ELIZABETH. Quilting. (Leisure league 
little book no 8) Q9ip il 25c (to libraries 
20c) Leisure league of America (May 
ordered thru Vertical File Service of The 
H. W. Wilson co. postpaid) (Ready) 

746 Coverlets 
“A practical handbook on the art of quilt- 
ing, which contains a history of quilting in 
its various forms and a discussion of patterns 

and stitches.’’ V F S Sept ’34 


STRONG, WILLIAM M. Photography for fun. 
(Leisure league little book no 7) 10ip il 25c 
(to libraries 20c) Leisure league of America 
(May be ordered thru Vertical File Service 
of The H. W. Wilson co. postpaid) (Ready) 

770 Photography 
“Careful instructions are given for the se- 
lection of mechanical and other equipment, 
and for the actual operations of taking pictures 

and developing and printing.’”’ V F S Sept ’34 


SIGMUND GOTTFRIED. Music 
for grermeeny. (Leisure league little book 
no 9) 83p c (to libraries 20c) Leisure 
league of America (May be ordered thru 
Vertical File Service of The W. Wilson 
co. postpaid) (Ready) 

780 Music 


‘“‘Discusses clearly and simply the structure 
of music in its various forms, and provides 
a chronology of important musical events from 
530 B.C. to 1934, and a bibliography of 22 books 
on music and musicians.” VFS Sept ’34 


SPAETH, 


LOMAX, JOHN AVERY and LOMAX ALAN, 


comps. American ballads and folk songs. $5 
Macmillan (Oct.) 
784.4 Ballads, American. Folk songs, 
American 


From Florida to Oregon and from Texas to 
Maine, Mr. Lomax has covered the country in 
his search for representative American ballads 
and folk songs. The lumberjack, the railroad 
man, the miner, the cowboy, the hobo, the 
convict, the soldier, the levee worker, the 
mountaineer, the two-gun man, the man of the 
chain gang, the pioneer chanteyman, and the 
plantation Negro have all contributed songs 
to these pages. With a sound-recording ma- 
chine records of more than one hundred songs 
were made, the best of which are included in 
this volume, both words and tunes. 


EARNEST ELMO. Care and feed- 

horses. (Leisure league little 
04p 25c (to libraries 20c) Leisure 
(May be ordered thru 
Wilson 


CALKINS, 
ing of hobb 
book no 1) 
league of America 
Vertical File Service of The H. W. 
co. postpaid) (Ready) 

790 Amusements 


“A general survey of the subject of recrea- 
tion and hobbies, which lists over 700 ways 
of spending leisure time. One of the most 
valuable features of the book is the classified 
bibliography which includes over 1500 books.’’ 
VFS _ Sept ’34 
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WEBSTER, DORIS. How to spend your hus- 


band’s leisure. (Leisure league little book 
no 4) 25c (to libraries 20c) Leisure 
league of America (May be ordered thru 
Vertical File Service of The H. W. Wilson 


co. postpaid) (Ready) 
790 Amusements 

“By an ingenious method of numerical clas- 
sifications in the style of her book I’ve Got 
Your Number, Doris Webster provides a means 
of analyzing a man’s tastes and predilections, 
and recommends suitable hobbies for each 
type.” V F S_ Sept '34 
MENAKER, FRED and BREWSTER, FRANK- 

LIN. Life of the party. (Leisure league 

little book no 11) 104p il 25c (to libraries 2Uc) 

Leisure league of America (May be ordered 

thru Vertical File Service of The H. 

Wilson co. postpaid) (Ready) 

793 Games. Amusements 

An interesting collection of 50 varied indoor 
games for adult parties, none of which require 
preparation. Contains directions for a speiling 
bee, together with a list of words to be used 
in such a contest. 


CULBERTSON, ELY. Contract bridge red 
book on play. il 600p $2 Winston (Oct.) 
795.41 Contract bridge 
The complete and official book. New and 
revolutionary methods covering all leads and 
plays. Over 200 remarkable hands, written 
tor experts, yet simple enough for a child. 


800 LITERATURE 


SMART SET (PERIODICAL). “Smart set” an- 
thology, ed. by Burton Rascoe, in collabora- 
tion with Groff Conklin. about 700p $3.50 
Reynal & Hitchcock (Oct.) 

808.8 Literature—Collections 


For the first time, this anthology gathers 
the best of The Smart Set into book form. 
More than a hundred famous American and 
continental authors are included in its pages 
—such authors as Sinclair Lewis, Amy Lowell, 
James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence, George Moore, 
Eugene O'Neill, James Stephens, Theodore 
Dreiser, and John Reed appear beside Arthur 
Schnitzler, August Strindberg, Nicolai An- 
dreyev, Joseph Conrad, Aldous Huxley, W. B. 
Yeats, and scores of other literary luminaries. 


STEVENSON, BURTON EGBERT, comp. 
Home book of quotations: classical and mod- 
ern. about 2600p $10 Dodd (Nov. 8) 

808.8 Quotations 
A most complete, authoritative and thor- 
oughly documented dictionary of quotations. 

Nearly 70,000 quotations, from English, Amer- 

ican and foreign sources. Particularly strong 

in recent American literary, political and collo- 
quial phrases. Arranged by subject, with com- 
plete index concordance of over 300 pages. 

Also authors’ index. (See Who’s Who in Li- 

brary Service) 

HILL, FRANK ERNEST. Westward star. 288p 
$2.50 John Day (Oct. 4) 

811 
A novel in verse. The theme is the pioneer 
westward movement in America. 


MILLAY, EDNA ST VINCENT. 
aye grapes. $2, leather $3 


Wine from 
Harper (Oct. 


811 

The first collection of poems which Miss 
Millay has published since Fatal Interview in 
1931, which received high raise from the 
critics. In this new volume Miss Millay brings 
together the fruit of the years since 1931. It 
is a collection rich in lyrical beauty and va- 
riety of theme, fully justifying the title Wine 
from these Grapes. Among the notable things 
included is the sequence of sonnets to which 
Miss Millay has given the title Epitaph for 
the Race of man. (See Living Authors) 
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McFADDEN, ELIZABETH APTHORP. Double 
door: a play in three acts. 130p $1.50 Samuel 
French (Ready) 

812 


A hit of New York’s last season, played 
also on the road, in London, and in the films. 
Just released to amateurs. BEspecially recom- 
mended to little theatres and colleges. “A 
thriller of a new kind, beautifully written, 
clean as a whistle, and arousing in its specta- 
tors a tenseness of interest I have rarely seen 


equaled in a playhouse.’’ Review in ‘‘Amer- 

ica. 

SHAKESPEARE, WILLIAM. Shakespeare 
treasury. $3.50 Random house (Nov. 10) 


822.33 


Bight hundred pages of the cream of Shake- 
speare, chosen and arranged by Herbert Far- 
jeon, editor of the famous Nonesuch press 
Shakespeare. Fully indexed. 


SWIFT, JONATHAN. Gulliver’s travels, and 
selected writings in prose and verse. $3.50 
Random house (Oct.) 

827 


_An interesting and satisfying collection of 
Swift’s work, in one volume, edited by John 
Hayward. An addition to the Nonesuch series 
that already includes Blake, Donne, etc. 


900 HISTORY 


KELLER, HELEN REX. Dictionary of dates. 
2v $15 Macmillan (Nov.) 


902 Chronology, Historical 


This Dictionary of Dates ae the need 
for a comprehensive and authoritative reference 
book of dates and events of world history 
from the earliest times to the present. The 
arrangement for each country is by years and 
days of the month, and information contained 
in a great mass of histories and in annual en- 
cyclopedias and yearbooks, which can be con- 
sulted only volume by volume, is here con- 
densed, verified, and brought into easily avail- 
able form. 


MAIS, STUART PETRE BRODIE. 
Columbus. 342p il $2.50 Lippincott (Ready) 
917.3 United States—Description and travel 


Fresh impressions of a 20,000 mile journey 
around the United States by a famous British 
lecturer and radio broadcaster. 


WALLACE, HENRY AGARD. New frontiers. 
$2, paper $1 Reynal & Hitchcock (Oct.) 


917.3 United States—Civilization. United 
States—Economic conditions 


This book describes the new frontiers of the 


mind and spirit which America is beginning to 
penetrate. One of the Book of the Month Club 
selections for October. 
BIOGRAPHY 
AMERICAN medical directory, 1934. 13th ed 
2451p $15 American medical association 


(Ready) 
926.1 Physicians—Directories 

A new edition of this useful reference work. 
It contains the individual biographies of 178,515 
physicians, of whom 18,700 are new physicians 
not included in previous editions, and also 
gives information concerning 7366 hospitals and 
other related organizations. (See Mudge: Guide 
to Reference Books) 


BELLOC, HILAIRE. Cromwell. 350p il $4 
Lippincott (Oct. 19) 
B or 92 Cromwell, Oliver 


Reveals the Protector neither as noble pa- 
triot nor devil, but as the very human man 
he was—a military genius, the essential prod- 
uct of his age. Hilaire Belloc’s latest book 
is the September choice of the English Book 
Guild. (See Living Authors) 


Modern 
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CROW, GERALD H. William Morris, designer. 
$4.50, wrappers $3.50 Studio (Oct. 19) 
927 Morris, William 
The life of Morris, also covering his aims 
ane teaching. 100 illustrations including 4 color 
plates. 


GHEON, HENRI. In search Pod Mozart. 480p 
il $4 Sheed & Ward (Oct. 24) 
B or 92 Mozart, Woifgang Amadeus 
Follows Mozart from Salzburg to Paris, 


from Munich to Vienna. Themes are quoted 
for illustration and there is much discussion 
of aesthetic values. 


GOODMAN, NATHAN GERSON. Benjamin 
Rush, physician and citizen. 42ip il $4 Univ. 
of Pennsylvania press (Ready) 

B or 92 Rush, Benjamin 
A biography of the prominent American physi- 
cian and patriot, who was one of signers of 
the Declaration of Independence. Covers his 
public life, as well as his professional career. 


LOCKHART, ROBERT HAMILTON BRUCE. 
Retreat from glory. $3 Putnam (Oct. 1) 
B or 92 


Mr. Lockhart continues the fascinating story 
of his career. The Russian experience behind 
him, he tells in this new volume of the mad 
days in Central Europe, when the Hapsburg 
Empire was being dismembered, exchanges were 
collapsing, and romance beckoned at every 
turn. By the author of British Agent. (See 
B R D 1933; Bkl Mar ‘'33) 


ORLIAC, JEHANNE qd’. Joan of Arc and her 

companions. 336p il Lippincott (Oct. 26) 

B or 92 Jeanne d’Arc, Saint 

A new and convincing theory of how Joan 
became such a power is advanced in this 
biography which depicts the real Joan, not 
the stained glass window so many chroniclers 
have made of her. 


PADOVER, SAUL K. Revolutionary emperor, 
Joseph the Second. 405p $3.50 Ballou (Ready) 
B or 92 Joseph II, emperor of Germany 
A scholarly and dramatic biography of the 
emperor, Joseph II, by the author of the novel 

Let the Day Perish. 


SHARMAN, LYON. Sun Yat-Sen; his life and 
its meaning. 416p $3.50 John Day (Oct. 25) 


B or 92 Sun Yat-Sen 


A comprehensive and readable biography of 
the noted Chinese statesman and philosopher. 


“SINBAD,” seud. Salt of the sea Red 
Saunders; t chronicle of a genial outcast. 
352p $2.50 Lippincott (Ready) 

B or 92 Saunders, Kenneth Beauclerc 
The full-blooded biography of one of those 
adventurous Englishmen from Eton and Oxford 
who roamed the Indian Ocean and the South 
een Islands towards the turn of the last cen- 
ury. 


WELLS, HERBERT GEORGE. Experiment 
in ae phy. il $4 (pre-publication price 
$3) Macmillan (Oct. 26) 

B or 92 
The intimate story of H. G. Wells’ life— 


from his humble birth through his young man- 
hood and his love affairs; it is also the story 
of his literary and public career, from his first 
struggles as a writer for newspapers to his 
sudden recognition and steadily increasing fame 
as an author. (See Living Authors) 


WHARTON, DON 
300p $3.50 Knopf (Oct. 

B or 92 Roosevelt, Franklin Delano 
pitt volume containing a broad but rich 
selection of the significant, interesting, and 
entertaining articles, cartoons, caricatures and 
photographs of President Franklin D. Roose- 


eo omnibus. 
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velt that have been published (often in obscure 
or forgotten issues of periodicals) during the 
course of his life. The result is a many- 
dimensioned, fully rounded picture of him as a 
man, a citizen, and a political figure, at various 
periods of his career. 


WHO’S who in art; comp. by the publishers 
and ed. by Bernard Dolman. 3d ed 473p 
2is Art trade press (Ready) 

927 Artists—Biography 
A new edition of this biographical dictionary 
of the leading men and women in the world 
of art, including artists, art curators, collectors, 
critics, teachers and the more prominent ex- 
perts and dealers together with descriptions and 
facsimile reproductions of artists’ signatures, 

a Who’s Who among the Art Critics and an 


Obituary. (See Mudge: Guide to Reference 

Books) 

WHO’S who in the nation’s capital, 1934-1935; 
ed. by S. H. Williamson. 1022p $10 Ransdell 
(Ready) 


920.073 Washington, D.C.—Biography 


A well edited and up-to-date work, con- 
taining approximately 8000 biographies of dis- 
tinguished men and women of Washington, 
D.C. (See Mudge: Guide to Reference Books) 


WRIGHT, HAROLD BELL. To my sons. $2 
Harper (Oct. 4) 
B or 92 
In this book about ‘‘a man’s first thirty 
years,’’ Mr. Wright tells a story more inter- 


esting than any of his widely successful novels. 
Here is the picture of a growing boy wander- 
ing over the Eastern United States with an 
incurably nomadic father; of a student for 
the ministry forced by ill-health to live in the 
Ozark hills; of a mountain preacher, christen- 
ing the young, burying the dead, accumulating 
the impressions which fill many fascinating 
pages of this work; of the sordid existence on 
the Southwestern frontier which followed. How 
his novels won for him a gigantic public, 
after his early struggles, make up the final 
chapters of this graphic story. 


YEO, MRS MARGARET. Don John of Austria. 

320p $2.50 Sheed & Ward (Oct. 24) 

B or 92 John of Austria 

The love child of Charles V brought up in 
obscurity as a peasant boy, is acknowledged 
by King Philip II, his brother, and raised to 
the command of the Spanish forces. Victor of 
the Turks at the great battle of Lepanto, he 
retired from the world at the height of his 
power and died eventually in poverty and ob- 
scurity. 





FICTION 

CORRECTION 
BOYD, MARION. Murder in the stacks. 288p 
$2 Lothrop (corr pub) (Ready) 
Murder is committed in the stacks of a 
western university library. The motive is 
blackmail, with hidden identity. The crime 


is cleverly solved by a doctor of philosophy, 
without the assistance of police. 





ASCH, SHOLEM. 
(Ready) 
From the author of Three Cities comes an- 


other magnificent novel. The story of a man 
whose simple humanity raises him to great- 


Salvation. $2.50 Putnam 


ness. European critics already have placed 

it among the great novels of our time. (See 

Authors Today and Yesterday) 

BAILEY, TEMPLE. Radiant tree. $2 Penn 
(Oct. 19) 


A collection of Miss Bailey’s newest and 
most delightful short stories—some poignant, 
some gay, some touching, but all unparalleled 
in their beauty. 
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CHASE, MARY ELLEN. 

Macmillan (Ready) 

A novel of the Maine coast during the past 
sixty years. Centered in the life of a seafaring 
family, it has for its theme the abiding, in- 
destructible influences of the seafaring heritage 
of New England upon the natures of those in- 
timately connected with it. (See Wilson Bul- 
letin Feb. °34) 


CORBETT, ELIZABETH FRANCES. Mr Un- 
derhill’s progress. $2 Reynal & Hitchcock 
(Oct. 24) 

The story of a man who had not married the 
woman he wanted in his youth because of his 
family’s objections and who in his middle 
years discovered unsuspected romance and the 
fact that life can simetimes be made into what 
you want it to be. 


DODGE, LOUIS. 
Messner (Oct. 5) 
A true saga of early American life, written 

with simplicity and understanding. 


EPPES, ALLEN. Meet the prince. (Arcadia 
house publications) 279p $2 Godwin (Oct. 15) 
A gay and charming romance of a real prince 

who would rather be a real man. 


FORD, FORD MADOX. Henry for Hugh. $2.50 

Lippincott (Oct. 12) 

The author says of his own novel: “I think 
this is the best piece of work I have yet done; 
I have put into it everything I knew in the 
way of writing.” (See Living Authors) 


HAUCK, MRS LOUISE (PLATT). 


Mary Peters. $2.50 


The American. 650p $2.50 


Little aver- 


sion, by Louise Landon ,pseud.}. $2 Penn 
(Oct. 5) 
A sparkling romance of a red-headed girl 


self-satisfied young man who boasts 
woman-proof armor. 


and 
of 


a 
his 
HILL, MRS GRACE (LIVINGSTON). Christ- 

mas bride. $2 Lippincott (Oct. 26) 

A delightful romance full of rich sentiment 
and feeling written in the style which has en- 
deared this author to the hearts of her many 
readers. 


KEYES, MRS FRANCES PARKINSON 
SA a Safe bridge. $2.50 Messner 
(Oct. 12) 


A romance of daring and devotion and desire 
by the author of Senator Marlowe’s Daughter. 


LORING, MRS EMILIE BAKER. With ban- 
ners. $2 Penn (Oct. 12) 
A crisp, swift-moving story of love and 


complication, with a quality of glamour that 


is irresistible. 


MILLIN, MRS SARAH GERTRUDE (LIEB- 
SON). Three men die. $2.50 Harper (Oct. 4) 
A novel by the author of God’s Stepchildren. 

The story of a woman determined to wrest 

from life the security which she felt should 

be hers and because of whom three men 
died horribly. Two she had married, the 
third was her son, and the weakness and the 
strength of each were the props upon which 
she built a secret and precarious existence. 
(See Living Authors) 


MYERS, ELAINE. Loaves and fishes. 
$2.50 Rae D. Henkle (Ready) 


A novel of a Maine coast fishing family 
from 1840 to 1875, written with great feeling, 
poetic sensitivity and rare beauty. It tells the 
story of Aaron Shane, his adored Mary, their 
children, and Mary’s courageous fight to keep 
her family together after Aaron is lost at sea. 


PROUST, MARCEL. Remembrance of things 
eet. 4v boxed, $12.50 Random house (Oct. 
For the first time all seven novels comprising 

Marcel Proust’s life work are available in a 

complete, uniform set of four volumes. The 


347p 
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translation used is the famous Scott Moncrieff- 
Frederick Blossom one. Introduction by Joseph 
pode a _ (See Authors Today and Yes- 
erday 


SMITH, MRS HARRY PUGH. Handmade rain- 
bows. (Arcadia house publications) 288p $2 
Godwin (Oct. 25) 

A clean, wholesome, stimulating story of 
American youth today, and of a mother who 
cused her family to happiness against all 
odds. 


CHILDREN’S BOOKS 


BARUCH, MRS DOROTHY WALTER. Bobby 
goes riding; pictures in four colors by Esther 
Brann. il $1.25 Lothrop (Ready) 

Mrs. Baruch is a pioneer in the ‘‘experience 
story”’ for nursery school children. Bobby 
is always being told what to do, and begs for 
one day when he ean direct others. His 
mother responds, and together they have an 
exciting day riding in various vehicles of loco- 
motion. The story is an adventure in trans- 
portation. 


BERRY, ANA M._ Art for children. 
wrappers $2.50 Studio (Oct. 19) 
750 Art 


A reprint of a popular work first published 
in 1929. (See C.C.) 


FITZGERALD, PITT L. Black 
it $2 Macrae-Smith-co. (Oct. 


Indians of North America—Stories 


A vivid, exciting and authentic sto of the 
mound builders, by the author of The Trail 
of the Ragged Fox. [Illustrated by the author. 
For older boys. 


LEWIS, ELIZABETH FOREMAN. _ Ho-Ming, 
irt of new China; illustrated by Kurt 
iese. 260p Winston (Nov. 12) 


A new book by the author of Young Fu of 
the Upper Yangtze, winner of the John New- 
bery medal. The story opens with Ho-Ming, 
just twelve years of age, caught in a web of 
tradition and superstition. Sometimes amusing, 
sometimes tragic, she runs the gamut of 


il $3.50, 


ne 272p 
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| adolescent emotions against a background torn 


by the calamities of war, banditry, flood, and 
disease. (See Junior Book of Authors) 


NEWTON, ROSAMOND. Londonderry heir; 
pictures in black-and-white by John Goss 
il! $1.50 Lothrop (Ready) 

An absorbing mystery story for girls eleven 
to thirteen. he tale of three American col- 
lege girls and how they found adventure, mys- 


tery, and intrigue in the “Help wanted’’ 
column of the daily newspaper. 
RICH, EDWIN GILE, ed. Read-aloud book. 


529p Lippincott $2.50 (Ready) 

A story for everyone from children who are 
just beginning to taste the joys of reading to 
the elders who may re-live the pleasures of 
their earlier days. There are forty selections 
from the classics of the ages. 


RIFKIN, LILLIAN. Our planet’ the earth: 
then a now; pictures in black-and-white 
by Kurt Wiese. il $1.75 Lothrop (Ready) 

Picture books 
A picture-book geology, which traces the 
earth from its very beginning to the present. 

It is really more than a geology, as special 

emphasis is laid on man’s birth in the scheme 

of things. 


REPRINTS 


Berry, A. M. Art for children. 750 


KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS 


STC—Standard Catalog for Public Libraries 
BRD—Book Review Digest 

Bki—Booklist 

HSC—Standard Catalog for High School Li- 


braries 
CC—Children’s Catalog 
VFS—Vertical File Service 


Order books described here thru the dealer 





from whom you usually buy books. 


State Flag of Oklahoma 


By a series of mishaps, for which neither 
author nor publisher can be held wholly re- 
sponsible, the design and description of the 
State Flag of Oklahoma are not that of the 
newest flag adopted in 1925. There has been 
a general contention about the flag and only 
this last year further change in the design 
was made, the olive branch with the fruit 
being substituted for that with the flowers. 

The color reproduction of the flag will be 


The present Oklahoma 


corrected in the next printing of State Names, 
Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers and Other 
Symbols. Meanwhile, librarians may be glad 
to know that a design of the flag with the 
“fruit” appears in the National Geographic 
Magazine for September, 1934, p. 363. 

The correct description of the flag is given 
below (cut and paste it in your copy of State 
Names, Flags, Seals, Songs, Birds, Flowers 
and Other Symbols, p. 279) : 


State flag adopted by legis- 


lative action on April 2, 1925, consists of a sky blue 
field displaying an American Indian warrior’s circu- 
lar rawhide shield, with six crosses painted thereon, 
with seven eagle feathers fringing its lower half, and 
with a calumet crossed perpendicularly by an olive 
branch depicted upon it. 


% Session Laws of Oklahoma, 1925: State of Oklahoma, Session Laws of 1925, 


Passed by the coer Session of the Tenth Legislature . . 
arlow Publishing Company, 


tary of Sfate ( 
Pp. 340. 


R. A. Sneed, Secre- 


Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 1925) 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 








seevemmemennee—— 
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New Wilson Books in Brief 


THE JUNIOR BOOK OF AUTHORS. 
Kunitz and Haycraft 
Lives and portraits of some 200 writers and 
illustrators for younger readers from Lewis 
Carroll and Louisa M. Alcott to the present 
day. Ready October 15. $4; library price 
$3.25 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY. David Ewen, 
author of From Bach to Stravinsky 

Another title in the Wilson Biographical 
Series, containing biographies, portraits, lists 
of works of and critical comments on 200 
modern composers. The selection of com- 
posers to be included has had the approval of 
expert judges. Ready in November. $4; li- 
brary price $3.75 


OCCUPATIONS AND VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE: A SOURCE LIST OF 
PAMPHLET MATERIAL. By Wilma 
Bennett. Foreword by Harry Kitson 

Pamphlets arranged by publishing agency, 
with a subject index which will provide easy 
access to all material on any one field or voca- 
tion. $1.25 


INDUSTRIAL STANDARDIZATION: ITS 


PRINCIPLES AND APPLICATION. By | 


John Gaillard, D.T.Sc., M.E. $2 


WHO READS WHAT? By Charles H. 
Compton. In press 

The new President of the American Library 
Association analyzes reader-interest in studies 
of circulation of the works of Mark Twain, 
Thomas Hardy, Carl Sandburg, Bernard 
Shaw, William James, and the Greek classics. 
Introduction by Dorothy Canfield Fisher. 


LIBRARY MANUAL: A STUDY-WORK 
MANUAL FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
FRESHMEN AND SOPHOMORES. By 
Marie A. Toser. Nine lessons on the use 
of books and the library, with quizzes and 
final examination paper in separate envel- 
ope, 70c; 10 or more copies in one order, 
35c each. Teacher's Key, with answers to 
all questions, 25c 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF CRIME AND CRIM.- 
INAL JUSTICE: 1927-1931. Compiled by 
Dorothy C. Culver, under Bureau of Public 
Administration of the University of Cali- 
fornia. $12; sold on service basis 
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New Debate Helps 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1933-1934. E. M. 
Phelps. $2.25 

Federal Aid for Equalizing Educational Oppor- 
tunity. H. M. Muller (Reference Shelf) 
90c 

Government Ownership of Public Utilities. 
J. G. Hodgson (Reference Shelf) 90c 

Contest Debating: A Textbook for Beginners. 
H. B. Summers (Reference Shelf) 90c 

Sales Taxes. Daniel Bloomfield (Reference 
Shelf) 90c 

Problem of Liquor Control. Julia E. Johnsen 
(Handbook Series) $2.40 


Children’s Book Week 


November 11-17, 1934 


Suggestive Materials for Teacher 
and Librarian 


The Junior Book of Authors. See description 
above. Ready October 1. $4; library 
price $3.25 


Book Lists 


Biography in Collections. Hannah Logasa. 
goc 

List of Books for Girls. Effie L. Power. 2 
copies, 25c; 10 copies, $1 

List of Stories and Programs for Story 
Hours. Effie L. Power. 40c 

What Shall We Read Now? Agnes Cowing. 
Grades 1-2, 3-4, 5-6, 7-8. each list, 25c; 
set of 4, 40c; 12 assorted, $1 


Plays 


Alice in Wonderland: A Dramatic Version. 
Clara C. Puckette. 5o0c 

Story Terrace. Frances E. Atchinson. 50c 

The Library and the Joneses. Clara M. Baker. 


50c 
Book Revue. A Library Pageant. Maud S. 
Beagle. 50c 


The Book Shop: A Progressive Book Revue. 
Rosa L. Sasloe. 50c 


Lists of Plays 


Plays for Children. Kate Oglebay. 50c 
Plays for Junior and Senior High School 
Seligman and Frankenstein. 60c 











The Publishers’ Post 











Doubleday, Doran & Company, Garden 
City, New York will be glad to send free 
upon request to any library as long as the 
remaining supply lasts a copy of A Map of 
Sinclair Lewis United States as it appears 
in his novels, with notes by Carl Van Doren. 


Newest publishing firm is Arcadia House 
Publications, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, a subsidiary of William Godwin, Inc., 
organized for “the publication of light, clean, 
wholesome, sentimental romances.” The first 
catalog of Arcadia House Publications will 
be sent upon request. 


The Independent Woman, 1819 Broadway, 
New York, the magazine of the National 
Federation of Business and Professional 
Women’s Clubs, is the latest addition to the 
list of magazines indexed in the Readers’ 
Guide. Indexing of The Independent Woman 
begins with the January 1934 issue. 

Other magazines added to the list of those 
indexed in the Readers’ Guide since the first 
of the present year are News-Week, New 
York, The Rotarian, Chicago and Scholastic, 
Pittsburgh. 


State Government, Drexel Avenue and 58th 
Street, Chicago, official publication of The 
American Legislators’ Association, is now in- 
dexed in the International Index, indexing 
having begun with the January 1934 issue. 


The Horn Book, 270 Boylston Street, Bos- 
ton, that charming magazine devoted to books 
and reading for young people, has recently 
been added to the list of periodicals from 
which the Book Review Digest makes its ex- 
cerpts of reviews. The Horn Book is pub- 
lished by the Bookshop for Boys and Girls, 
Boston, and edited by Miss Bertha E. 
Mahony. 


HALF A CENTURY OF SELLING 
BOOKS BY MAIL 


Coincident with the celebration of its Golden 
Anniversary The Union Library Association, 
well known booksellers to libraries thruout 
the country, is removing to new and much 
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larger quarters at 367-373 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 
The present organization, founded in 1884 


at Chicago as The Home Library Association, 
was one of the first concerns to attempt to 
sell books by mail. In 1886, Mr. Charles L. 
3owman, then Manager of the Baltimore 
Office, enlarged the scope of the firm’s local 
activities by offering to buy any book for 
members. 

In 1888 Mr. Bowman came to New York 
and assisted in still further expansion by 
forming the Union Library Association. In 
1897 he acquired ownership of both enter- 
prises, later incorporating them as the Union 
Library Association under the laws of the 
State of New York. 

Mr. Bowman continued to head the busi- 
ness until his death in 1918 when control of 
the business passed to members of his family 
and the active management of his son Herbert 
L. Bowman, the present General Manager and 
his sister Mildred L. Bowman, who, as 
Secretary, is an able executive assistant. 


WILSON COMPANY REPRESENTED 
BY PUTNAM’S SALESMEN 


Following the success of similar arrange- 
ments between other publishers, the traveling 
salesmen of the affiliated firms of G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons Company and Minton-Balch Com- 
pany now also represent The H. W. Wilson 
Company, when calling upon book stores and 
libraries. 

These representatives are so well known in 
their respective territories that they need no 
further introduction other than the hope that 
the welcome with which their visits are re- 
ceived may include The Wilson Company 
While this connection was formed primarily 
to give booksellers and librarians opportunities 
to examine the newer general books of Ths 
H. W. Wilson Company as they are published, 
these salesmen are kept informed of all pub- 
lishing activities for the convenience of those 
upon whom they call. 


NOVEMBER BOOK CLUB CHOICES 


Book of the Month Club 
An Experiment in Autobiography, by H. G 
Wells. Macmillan 
Literary Guild 
Science of Life, by H. G. Wells. 
day, Doran 
Junior Literary Guild 
For older boys—‘Board the Airliner by John 
Floherty. Doubleday, Doran 
For older girls—Back to Buckeye, by 
Esther Greenacre Hall. Smith & Haas 
For intermediate roe ey Fostsy Book, 
by Grace T. Huffard and Laura M. Carlisle. 
Winston 
For primary group—Miki and Mary: Their 
Search for Treasures. Viking 


Double- 








Hobbyhorse Book Shows 


An Announcement from Book Week Headquarters 





A BOOK WEEK WINDOW DISPLAY FOR AND BY CHILDREN 
Arranged and executed by the seventh and eighth grades, St. Mary’s School, Memphis, Ten- 


nessee, in the window of the Three Musketeers Book Shop. 


“Our idea,” wrote the children, 


“is the Pied Piper carrying a load of books, which he uses in place of a pipe to lure the 


children away to the mountain of complete happiness. 


We all brought our dolls to dress, 


and each one of us made several books.” 


HE sixteenth Book Week will be observed 

from November 11 to 17. In 1933 
the committee in charge of the campaign 
suggested that the children themselves assume 
charge of programs for the Week and re- 
ports which reached the headquarters office 
last fall indicated that the younger generation 
was taking the reins and driving on boldly 
and enthusiastically toward successful Book 
Week observances. The same suggestion is 
made this year, as it seems especially appro- 
priate that the hobby book exhibits, suggested 
by the 1934 slogan, “Ride the Book Trail to 
Knowledge and Adventure,” should be ar- 
ranged by the children themselves, with some 
discreet guidance, of course, from librarians 
and teachers. 


Librarians in some cities have already used 
the hobbyhorse book show idea—indeed, their 
ingenuity seems to know no bounds, but it 
will be stimulating to have a national emphasis 
in November on reading as a hobby and ad- 
venture in itself and on books as indispens- 
able guides for children in choosing their 
hobbies and getting the full measure of de- 
light from them. 

The publishers’ lists in recent years have 
yielded a variety of books that will be logical 
choices for Book. Week hobby shows. In 
some towns, displays,have been arranged thru 
the personal. contributions of individual chil- 
dren. A youngster whose passion was Indians 
would bring relics and maps and the collec- 
tion of books which he had used in learning 
more and more about Indian life and history. 
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A young girl interested in cooking would 
provide a beautiful cake made from a special 
recipe, with her own card index of recipes 
beside it and the cookbooks she already owns 
and others borrowed from the library which 
she covets for her kitchen bookshelf. A boy 
who builds ship models would contribute ex- 
amples of his craft, his photograph of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt (one of whose hobbies is 
also ships and sailing) and books not only on 
ship building itself but thrilling tales of life 
at sea which he has enjoyed reading. 

The twofold aspect of the pursuit of a 
congenial avocation can be very effectively 
shown in Book Week displays: the immediate 
personal joy in things to do, see, and learn 
and the trail widening out from the hobby, 
which, if it is followed, may enrich a whole 
life. 

Anne Carroll Moore, supervisor of work 
with children at the New York Public Li- 
brary, has in preparation a new booklist to 
be titled “The Choice of a Hobby” which will 
be issued by F. E. Compton & Co., 1000 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago, soon. Librarians 
will wish to secure copies of this list (price 
5 cents). 

With hobby talks on the radio and in maga- 
zine articles, and discussions everywhere of 
the effects of leisure and new social planning, 
it is likely that the Book Week theme will 
attract an unusual amount of attention in the 
press this year and the exhibits at libraries, 
schools, and bookstores will be attended by 
large numbers of people. 

The new poster for the Week will be for- 
warded on request by the National Associa- 
tion of Book Publishers, 347 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, with a leaflet of suggestions for 
library and classroom projects. Please send 
twenty-five cents with your order. 





“BOOKS FOR THE HOME” EXHIBIT 





BOOK WEEK POSTER 


(Available, with other material, from N.A.B.P. 
headquarters for twenty-five cents 


BOOKS FOR THE HOME 


I am sending a photograph of our Book 
Week Exhibit for high school students. As 
the theme last year was Grow Up with Books, 
we turned one of our large glass cases in 
the lobby into a miniature living room and 
stressed good books in the home. The fire- 
place formed the center of the background 
On either side were placed book 
Everything was made of paper or cardboard 
We cut the backs from book jackets and 
pasted them in rows on the cardboard shelves 
Approximately eighty titles, of interesting 
adult books suitable for high school 
and girls, were collected. 


cases 


boys 


Typewritten lists called Reading for Fun 
were made. One of these was placed in the 
case, and a notice near it read: “Copies of 
this list may be obtained from the Readers’ 
Adviser in the Department of Adult Educa- 
tion.” 

On the floor of the case were attractive 
books and bibliographies on high school read- 
ing and other helps for teachers, - parents, 
and school librarians. We had many inquir- 
ies concerning our various suggestions. 


Emity W. Kemp 
Public Library of Los Angeles 








Alice in Bookland 


By Sarah Cauman* 





THE CAST OF “ALICE IN BOOKLAND” 


SCENERY 


A large beaver board door, that will open 
to disclose a beaver board frame, behind 
which each character steps in turn. It is 
necessary to have a platform behind the 
opening in the frame, in order to allow the 
whole figure to be seen. We painted the 
book door a brilliant blue with orange bands 
and letters: 


BOOK LAND 
OPEN ME 


the book up between the regular 
stage curtains. The background for each 
tableau was the motion picture curtain 
lighted from the side to make a darker back- 
ground to bring out the tableau. Beside the 
door in front of the curtain is a large easy 
chair for Alice to be asleep in at the be- 
ginning of the scene. The student electri- 
cian arranged a spotlight for each picture, 
with the rest of the stage in darkness, with 
a reading stand and light for the reader. 


COSTUMES 


We hired three costumes: for Robinson 
Crusoe, Ivanhoe, and D’Artagnan, and trunks 
and hose for Hamlet. 


We set 





* Class of 1935, Brookline (Mass.) High School, c 
Photos by John V. Jewett, head of the Department of Visual Education. 


Mrs. Caroline R. Siebens. 


Autce: Long hair, blue dress, white apron, 
socks and slippers, as in all well known 
pictures. 

Rep Ripinc Hoop: Scarlet cape with hood 
attached as in all the nursery book pictures. 
Basket covered with a napkin. 

Witcu: Long black cape with attached 
pointed hood. Tall crooked stick to lean on 
for cane. 

CINDERELLA: Like the Crane illustrations, 
with feathers in hair, ball dress with long 
train. Large fan, feathered, if possible. White 
or silvery slippers. 

HvucKLeBerrY FINN: Old shoes, overalls, 
ragged shirt, torn straw hat, stick for fish- 
pole over shoulder. 

Otp FasHionp Girt: Dressed for out of 
doors in winter in New England. Full skirt, 
cloak, muff, tippet, hat trimmed with bright 
plaid ribbon with big bow in front and long 
streamers behind. 

Uncas: Navaho blanket, mocassins, band 
with long quills about head. 


Romota: Any costume of a lady of the 
fifteenth century. We borrowed a costume 
that the Spanish Department had used in a 
“Columbus at the Court of Isabella” scene. 


with the collaboration of the high school librarian, 
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Hair flowing, bound with a fillet. 
book. 


Beatrix Esmonp: High comb, curl over 
shoulder. Colonial dress. Bright colored 
shawl or scarf thrown carelessly about the 
shoulders. Scarlet stockings, white slippers. 
Candlestick held high above the head. An 
approximation of the pictures in Henry Es- 
mond of Beatrix descending the stairs in 
chapter VII of Book II. 

HAMLET: Seated in chair that is draped 
with dark purple like costume. Dark purple 
trunks and hose. Tunic of dark purple 
sateen edged with black fur. White lacy 
collar showing at the throat. Metal studded 
belt. Long silver chain. 


Large 


The narrator speaks: 


A yellow-haired little girl with a white 
apron has become a legend to the con- 
tinents of Europe and America. Her 
name is Alice. Born on a summer’s 
day in the latter half of the nineteenth 
century, she possesses some magic qual- 
ity that enables her to remain always 
at the delightful age of seven and a 
half. 

One of her hitherto undiscovered ad- 
ventures has just come to light, which 
we offer to you today in the secure 
knowledge that she is welcome to any 
gathering of young or old—no matter 
how grown up and worldly wise a high 
school student may be. (Spotlight shows 
Alice curled up in easy chair.) Here is 
Alice in the Wonderland of Books, 
where she meets them all, from the 
fairy stories of childhood to the novels 
and plays of maturity. She boldly 
obeyed the sign on the large door: 
“Open me!” and entered Bookland. 

Walking thru a deep dark wood, she 
met a dear wee maid about her own 
age, and dressed in a red cloak and 
hood. (Alice rises and opens the door 
wide to show Red Riding Hood.) 


“And who are you?” asked Alice. 
“My name is Red Riding Hood. I 


have been bringing a legendary pat of 
butter and a legendary muffin to my 
legendary grandmother for years and 
years. There is a wolf in the story, 
too,—but “‘Who’s afraid of the big bad 
wolf?” 

“What strange butter that never 
melts!” exclaimed Alice as Red Riding 
Hood disappeared into the dense forest. 
(Alice shuts door.) 





ALICE AT THE DOOR 
OF BOOKLAND 


Not long after Alice came to a clear 
ing, where stood a low cottage built of 
some material surprisingly like ginger- 
bread. As she stopped, astonished, a 
very gnarled, noxious old creature 
stepped from the doorway. (Alice opens 
door to show witch.) 

“Heh! Heh!” she cackled. “So you've 
come to see! The cross on your left 
marks the spot where Hansel and Gretel 
nibbled at the roof. Little devils! 
They were the only ones that got away. 
Two hundred fifty-two children entered 
thru this door, but two hundred fifty 
never came out again. 

And that was scarcely odd, because 
I'd eaten every one.” 

(Alice closes door.) Alice hardly 
heard the last words of the witch, for 
the child was running as fast as she 
could in an opposite direction. 

Soon not far ahead light glimmered on 
a hill-top. Climbing she found her- 
self before a magnificent castle, from 
which came sounds of music and mer- 
riment. (Alice opens door to show Cin- 
derella.) A lovely young girl in a dazz- 
ling ball gown was about to ascend the 
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step. Alice knew her by the glass slip- 
pers that twinkled as she ran. 

“Aren’t you Cinderella?” Alice ven- 
tured. “I have always wondered—per- 
haps you will be so kind as to tell me— 
and the books never say—what size 
shoe you wear? I’m so curious.” 

Cinderella smiled and, bending over, 
whispered something in Alice’s ear. She 
could hardly catch what the princess 
said, for the gallant Prince Charming, 
with a sweeping bow, called impatiently 
from the top step, 


“Will you, won’t you, will you, 
won't you, 
Won’t you join the dance?” 


(Alice closes door.) Alice sighed re- 
gretfully as the doors closed on the 
handsome pair. 

But she was a little tired of fairy 
stories anyway, and was glad to meet 
a ragged boy with a shock of untidy 
hair, but with a goodnatured freckled 
face. (Alice opens door to show Huckle- 
berry Finn.) Over his shoulder was his 
home-made fish pole. When he en- 
quired of her if she had seen anything 
of Tom Sawyer, she knew that he must 
be Huckleberry Finn. 

“He’d better hurry up with them 
worms for bait. Him an’ me got some- 
thin’ to do tonight. Ol’ man down to 
the cross roads has got a whole pile 
of watermillions, and we—Oh! but 
you're nothing but a gal; I can’t waste 
no more time talking to you.” 


(Alice closes door.) “What a rude 
boy!” thought Alice. “I wish that I 
could meet a real girl like myself here 
in Bookland. But, this isn’t Bookland. 
Why, it’s Boston Common all white with 
snow; and who is this apple-cheeked 
lass walking briskly along? (Alice 
opens door to show Polly.) It looks like 
Polly in the Old Fashioned Girl, just 
before she went coasting with Tom 
down Beacon Hill. O, what fun!” 


(Alice closes door.) Polly waved her 
hand gaily to Alice, who watched her 
run away, with her scarf flying in the 
wind. 

“How I wish that I could go to their 
party on Friday,” sighed Alice, half 
aloud. 
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“Who said Friday?” some one whis- 
pered in her ear. She jumped as a fur 
clad figure appeared from behind a 
palm tree. (Alice opens door to show 


Robinson Crusoe.) The snow had van- 
ished and she was on a coral isle, where 
tropical breezes blew softly. 

“Have you really seen Friday?” anx- 
iously begged the intruder. “I fol- 
lowed your footsteps, as I thought that 
they were his.” 

“I didn’t mean your kind of a Fri- 
day,” answered Alice, as Robinson Cru- 
soe continued his search for his man, 
Friday. 

(Alice closes door.) It was very still 
in the woods. The twigs snapped be- 
neath her feet and the trees cast eeri. 
shadows. She did not know which way 
to go, even when the forest became one 
of oaks and maples, with dark pines 
and hemlocks. (Alice opens door to 
show Uncas.) Her heart almost stopped 
beating, when a brown hand slid from 
behind a trunk and tapped her on the 
shoulder. By the light of a torch she 
saw the inscrutable face of a lithe young 
Indian, who was beckoning to her with 
one finger on his lips. She hesitated 
for a moment, but she could not stay 
in the chilly dark alone; so she followed 
the flame, as it flickered from tree to 
tree, half hidden by the branches. Was 
the Indian going to scalp her? Sud- 
denly she remembered how Cora was 
saved by Uncas, the Last of the Mo- 
hicans. She felt safe now with a 
knightly Indian to protect her. 

(Alice closes door.) She lost sight 
of her guide behind an immense beech 
tree. 

“Oh, here he is again!” she thought, 
as she saw a dark figure ahead. 

(Alice opens door to show Ivanhoe.) 
Instead of an Indian in a blanket, a 
palmer’s cape wrapped the stranger. 
Throwing this aside, he disclosed a 
knight in mail. As he mounted his 
noble steed, he caught sight of Alice. 

“May I help you, fair damsel?” 

Without waiting for a reply, he leaned 
over and lifted her to his saddle bows, 
as he galloped away. 

“You will be safe with my Lady 
Rowena,” he said. 
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“You must be Ivanhoe,” cried Alice 
with joy. 

(Alice closes door.) The knight left 
her on the steps of a Florentine palace. 
The doorman told her that the Lady 
Romola would wait upon her. 

“Romola? I thought that Ivanhoe 
said Rowena. But I suppose it’s all one 
in Bookland; it was Thru the Looking 
Glass.” 

(Alice opens door to show Romola.) 
She loved Romola as soon as she saw 
her in her father’s library. What a 
beautiful patient face she had! 

“But you are not very happy, are 
you,” asked Alice timidly. 

“Happy? I am happy in my studies 
and in serving others: the poor and 
suffering of this world. Wealth and 
beauty do not count, my child, in real 
happiness; Tito, you know, was brilliant 
and beautiful, and see what harm he 
brought to himself and to those who 
loved him.” 

(Alice closes door.) As Alice crossed 
the marketplace near Romola’s house, 
she was set upon by a party of drunken 
roisterers, who pushed against her and 
laughed, as she shrank away in terror. 
But in a _ twinkling swords flashed, 
shouts of “A moi! Athos, Porthos, 
Aramis!” rang out, and the ruffians 
fled before the onslaught of D’Artagnan 

‘and the Three Musketeers. (Ahce opens 
door to show D’ Artagnan.) D’Artagnan, 
with his hand on his heart, bowed low 
before the grateful Alice. 

(Alice closes door.) She followed in 
the wake of her brave deliverers to a 
lighted mansion, which she entered after 
them. 

As they mounted the broad staircase, 
she saw a proud fair lady descending. 
(Alice opens door to show Beatrix.) 
Above her head she held a lighted can 
dle, that shone on her silken gown, 
which she lifted to show her bright red 
stockings and her white slippers. Oh, 
those scarlet stockings that her brother 
twitted her about, when she put them 
on for the admiration of Harry Es 
mond, the night he lost his heart to her 
Beatrix Esmond, whose radiant beauty 
drew the eyes of the crowd from the 
victorious Duke of Marlborough to gaze 
upon the reigning belle of London. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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Book Contests for Children 
By Blanche Graham Williams * 


A FAMILIAR CHARACTER 


BOOK CONTEST 


Who was it slept twenty years? 

Who in a famous book was a negro 
slave? 

Who was a famous charioteer? 

Who ran away to live with gypsies? 
Who was a strong colonial captain? 
What story had a black horse for the 
main character? 

Who in a Christmas story was crippled 
and befriended a poor and comical 
family? 

Who was the little lame boy in a fa- 
mous Christmas story? 

Who was the grouchy miser in the same 
story ? 

What character lived in the mountains 
with her grandfather and tended sheep? 
Who was the dog character that hauled 
milk in a foreign country? 

Who was shipwrecked on an uninhabited 
island? 

Who was arrested for stealing a loaf of 
bread? 
Who was 
his tribe? 
Who is a main character in a story that 
has jungle animals for speaking char- 
acters? 

What character is described in the story 
of a blind girl? 

What character in an interesting small 
child’s book is a marionette? 

Who was the girl with sunny disposi- 
tion who went to live with two austere 
aunts? 

What character drew knights about him 
and sent them on holy quests? 

What queer character tried to charge a 
wind-mill? 

What character wished never to hear 
the name of the United States again? 
What character in an English novel 
worked in a blacking factory when quite 
young? 

What character had strange adventures 
in a foreign court? 

What character changed places with a 
young king? 

Who was the courageous knight who 
took a brave part in crusade and tour- 
nament ? 


the famous Indian, last of 


Answers 
. Rip Van Winkle 5. Miles Standish. 
. Uncle Tom. 6. Black Beauty. 
Ben Hur. 7. Carol Bird. 
. Maggie Tulliver. 8. Tiny Tim. 


9- 


Scrooge. 


10. Heidi. 


II, 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Dog of Flanders. 
Robinson Crusoe. 
Jean Valjean. 
Uncas. 

Mowgli. 

Helen Keller. 
Pinocchio. 


18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 
25. 


Rebecca of 

brook Farm. 
King Arthur. 
Don Quixote. 
Philip Nolan. 
David Copperfield. 

Yankee in King 
Arthur’s 


Sunny- 


Court. 
Tom Canty. 
Ivanhoe. 


A NURSERY RHYME CONTEST 


What bird sang before royalty? 

When did meat rise sky-high? 

Who jumped over a light? 

When were king’s horses of no avail? 


a 


a8. 
12, 


13. 


15. 


” 16. 


17. 


18. 


21. 
22. 


a 


we Se Pp fe 


Why 


do we have reason 


to believe 


Queen Victoria had mice? 

What boy went to sleep on duty? 
What man kept his wife in a fruit? 
What person of royalty was a culinary 


expert? 


Who was the son of a musician? 
Who should have been reported to the 


humane society? 


What two met disaster on a hillside? 
Who was afraid of a certain insect? 
What king ate to the tune of stringed 


instruments? 


Who paid for his supper in song? 
Who administered punishment wholesale? 


Who was away when the house caught 


fire? 


Who could never have been an 


pupil? 


nic gd 


Who ate with his fingers? 
Who tended a garden? 


What couple was so thrifty that they 
never wasted a scrap? 


Who should have had a rescue medal? 
Who took poor care of her flock? 


Answers 
. The black bird. 10. Old Mother Hub- 
. When the cow bard. 
jumped over the 11. Jack and Jill. 
— - 12. Little Miss Muffet. 
» toe ee Oe 1g. OM King Cole. 
.In the case. of 14. Tommy Tupper. 
Humpty Dumpty. 15. The - Old Woman 
. Pussy frightened a who lived in a shoe. 
little mouse under 16. Lady-Bird. 
the chair. 17. Simple Simon. 
. Little Boy Blue. 18. Jack Horner. 
. Peter Pumpkin Eat- , 
er. 19. Mary, quite contrary. 
The Queen of 20. Jack Sprat and his 
Hearts. wite. 
. Tom, the piper’s 21. John Sprout. 
son. 22. Bo Peep. 
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Letters from An English Cousin 


This is the first of a series of informal communications from England that 


will appear bi-monthly in the “Wilson Bulletin.” 


Our English correspondent is 


Frank M. Gardner, F.L.A., of the Kensal Rise Public Library, Kensal Rise, 
London N.W. 10, and editor of “The Library Assistant,” official organ of the 


Association of Assistant Librarians. 


English librarians are invited to send mate- 


rial and photographs to Mr. Gardner for this department. 


I, 


My dear Friend, 

Not many years ago, for me to write 
to you about English libraries would 
have seemed rather like sending a parcel 
back to its sender. What happened in 
England nearly always had its roots in 
America, because the traffic in ideas was 
almost exclusively one-way. We were 
impressed by the magnificence of your 
libraries and the lavishness of their 
equipment; and English librarians who 
visited the United States came back, if 
not speechless, at least suitably dumb- 
founded. I remember that the report of 
the English librarians who visited you 
even as recently as 1926 seemed to me, 
a very young man at the time, to be more 
concerned with defending English libra- 
ries than describing American ones. We 
had, and always have had great libraries 
and great librarians, but they flourished 
under difficulties. Our absurdly narrow 
incomes, limited as they were by law, 
did not leave much room for progress. 

We may fairly say that all that has 
now changed. The last decade has prob- 
ably been the most notable in the history 
of English public libraries, not only as 
an era of expansion, but as an era of 
rejuvenation of outlook. It has seen the 
rapid growth of the county library sys- 
tem, the organization of regional and 
national cooperation, and an enormous 
expansion of urban systems. The Li- 
brary Association, from being at its low- 
est ebb of prosperity in 1932, has now 
never been so powerful, so prosperous, 
and so important. And looking at 1934, 
one feels that it has set the seal on a 
great decade. Three great new libraries 
have been opened, each entirely different 
in character, and each of primary im- 
portance—the National Central Library, 
in London, the Manchester Central Li- 
brary, and the Sheffield Central Library. 
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It is significant that for each the opening 
ceremony was conducted by royalty, in 
two cases by their Majesties the King 
and Queen, an honor whose value lies in 
its rarity. 

The National Central Library is, of 
course, the nerve-centre of the new sys- 
tem of cooperation between public libra- 
ries which has sprung up in the last few 
years. It acts as a clearing house for 
enquiries, and as a repository for a grow- 
ing collection of specialized books. The 
system of cooperation in loaning and 
borrowing books has not developed 
without criticism—nothing ever does in 
England. I personally feel that it is 
being planned not far enough ahead, and 
of course any system of voluntary co 
operation is bound to have definite draw- 
backs. But that is by the way; our vol- 
untary hospitals have survived criticism 
for hundreds of years and still work 
tolerably well. A more serious criticism, 
or rather a fear, and as yet hardly 
voiced, is a feeling that national and 
regional cooperation is a step along the 
road to complete nationalization, which 
is still a bogy to many English librarians. 
Nationalization will probably come in 
this country much sooner than in yours, 
if it ever comes at all there, and a cau- 
tious statement in the last report of the 
Carnegie United Kingdom Trust may be 
taken as a prophecy. The statement is 

There are those who feel that a truly 
national conception of this supremely impor- 
tant service will not be achieved until the 
State sets up a special Library Department 
with specific powers and duties far wider 
than the rather narrow and mainly routine 
functions exercised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Ministry of Health. 


The prophecy will not be fulfilled 
however, without bitter opposition from 
librarians and local authorities, and it 
will perhaps be as well if the idea re- 
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mains no more than that for a good 
many more years, until it is no longer a 
bogy but a familiar friend. The next 
great step to be undertaken will probably 
be the unification of the libraries of Lon- 
don, which is long overdue. At present 
we have the absurd position of 28 differ- 
ent authorities controlling 28 different 
libraries in one city. The reform has 
already been foreshadowed, but it mav 
take a long time to come to pass. 


The advantages, of course, of a 
nationalized library service would be 
great. Greater coordination between 


adult education services seems to be a 
necessity of the future, since literacy has 
not turned out to be the unmixed bless- 
ing it was thought it would be. Thomas 
Greenwood, one of the pioneers of the 
library movement in England, said last 
century that with the advent of universal 
education we should have a cultured and 
intelligent nation in twenty years. It is 
rather ironical that the date he fixed for 
enlightenment was the date of the out- 
break of the European war. One won- 
ders whether, another twenty years after, 
he would smile or weep at the British 
proletariat today. Unfortunately, the 
British proletarian is not conscious of 
his deficiencies, and has great powers of 
passive resistance when he is asked to 
do something he doesn’t want to do. 
The complete failure of the attempt to 
introduce him to the 24 hour clock re- 
cently was an amusing instance. I sup- 
pose you are conscious of the same prob- 
lems—indeed, we in England are mourn- 
fully inclined to point to America as the 
source of most of them. But from a 
study of your library press, you seem 
more inclined to philosophize about what 
you are doing than to be practical about 
what you have to do. I read, of course, 
the symposium on future planning in the 
A.L.A. Bulletin this March, but could 
find nothing to hold on to. Are your 
plans for the next twenty years really so 
vague as they sound? 

But I am supposed to be talking 
about English libraries, not American 
ones, and you may fairly retort that we 
in England have not even attempted to 
look into the future, however vaguely. 

The two new English provincial libra- 
ries, which I mentioned as being two of 
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the landmarks which make 1934 such a 
notable year in our library history, de- 
serve more than a mere mention. The 
new Manchester library is probably the 
most magnificient and lavishly equipped 
in the country, and we shall expect it to 
wring from American visitors the cries 
of envy with which Englishmen have in 
the past viewed Boston. It is circular in 
shape and Roman in style, and it may be 
described as a reference library with all 
the usual offices, the lending library 
being included among the offices. The 
library is something new in library 
planning, in the way in which the book- 
stack forms the core of the building, 
with the public rooms grouped in direct 
relation above it. Mr. Nowell, the chief 
librarian, in a recent article in the Li- 
brary Association Record, says that the 
time a reader has to wait for his book 
averages at 24%4 minutes, which is surely 
a reccrd. Another distinction the build- 
ing has is that it is probably the only 
public library in England which is the 
focal point of the city. 

The Sheffield Central Library, which 
was opened only a few weeks before 
Manchester, is planned on a less lavish 
scale, but is a no less notable achieve- 
ment. It has one major difference from 
Manchester—its main function is as a 
lending library, not a reference library, 
tho of course the various reference libra- 
ries are given their due importance. Its 
exterior is not impressive, a pseudo- 
renaissance style of no originality, but 
the interior is of great interest. It has 
none of the cold, rather stand-offish 
dignity of so many public buildings, but 
has combined cheerfulness and business- 
like efficiency in a manner difficult to 
define. The details of its interior plan- 
ning, too, are of endless interest to the 
librarian, particularly the lending library, 
which is designed for an annual issue of 
a million volumes. One notable feature 
is a breakaway from the tradition of 
close and continuous classified arrange- 
ment. The bookstock has been divided 
into three main divisions, with books in 
current demand nearest the counter and 
less used books against the walls. No 
great innovation in charging has been 
introduced, tho there are one or two 


(Continued on page 91) 











The Roving Eye 








Young Opinion 


A TRULY admirable magazine pub- 
lished in England for and by junior 
readers is Young Opinion, the organ of 
The Junior Book Club (15 Lower Gros- 
venor Place, London). What I like 
about Young Opinion is its candor, re- 
freshing good sense, and non-sentimenta! 
approach to books. Its youthful con- 
tributors say exactly what they think— 
something that I hope they will keep on 
doing after they grow up. Most writers 
in the literary reviews for adults (sup- 
posedly) hardly seem to think at all. 
They merely react. It is the stock re- 
sponses to stock literature that make our 
review sheets such deadly affairs. 

In Young Opinion (Spring 1934) a 
seventeen-year-old contributor’s attack 
on the fussy, pedantic teaching of Eng- 
lish literature in schools is applauded by 
none other than Bernard Shaw, to whom 
the manuscript was sent. Shaw writes: 


Blessings on this level-headed essayist! 
All sorts of books should be kept within 
reach of the young; but they should be under 
no sort of compulsion to open them. School 
editions should be burnt, and the school- 
masters who write the notes shot. I never 
allow school editions of my works to be 
printed. The author of this article should 
now write another on “Why should School 
Hours be spent in School.” 


As regards the study of authors in 
class, another writer for Young Opinion 
says that he has very “definite feelings.” 
Here they are: 


Browning is read in class and Stephen 
Spender isn’t, because Browning is a greater 
poet than Stephen Spender. Good. But also, 
Cowper is read in class and Stephen Spender 
isn’t, altho Stephen Spender is a greater poet 
than Cowper. In fact, it seems to be thought 
that a knowledge of the past will create an 
understanding of the present. Surely the 
reverse of this is true. A knowledge of the 
Tudor system is an end in itself: a knowledge 
of Communism (for instance) involves an 
understanding of past systems. Since boys 
leaving school are going to be surrounded by 
exponents of Communist thought they had 
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better be aware of it, whether they and 
their instructors like it or not. Neglect of the 
present will not do away with the necessity 
of living in the present. The tradition to 
which Lord Tennyson (one of our truly great 
poets) belonged, is almost dead. Mr. T. S. 
Eliot is accompanying it, not to oblivion, but 
to the grave. Unless this is realized in 
schools, young lovers of literature are des- 
tined to suffer quite unnecessary perplexity 
and disappointment. 


It seems to me that the young man 
who wrote those lines is a very wise 
young man. I must add—since some of 
you are probably wondering who Spen- 
der is and why he should be read in 
schools—that he and W. H. Auden are 
the two most conspicuously talented 
figures among the new poets in England. 
Curiously enough, altho they speak plain- 
ly as heralds of Communism, they are 
recognized, even by the most conservative 
critics, as the outstanding candidates for 
the first award of the much publicized 
King’s Medal for Poetry. Should the 
judges—who include, if I remember 
rightly, Gilbert Murray, Masefield, Bin- 
yon, De La Mare, and I. A. Richards— 
award the Medal to anybody else, the 
presentation will be regarded as a dismal 
joke. 

Incidentally, in our country, it was 
interesting to note how the reviewers, 
without appearing to know it, ranged 
themselves into political camps in ap- 
praising the recent book of poems by 
Paul Engle, American Song. The cham- 
pions of the traditional American vir- 
tues and ideas could hardly control their 
wild enthusiasm, as they blew the 
trumpets for “a major poet .. . a poet 
greater than Whitman.” On the other 
hand, the more radical critics, suspicious 
of all manifestations of nationalism as a 
prelude to Fascism, mercilessly roasted 
the poor young man (who seems hardly 
mature enough to know what all the fuss 
is about). I find myself more interested 
in the significance of the controversy 
than in the poems themselves, which are 
too windy for my taste. 
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Let me return to Young Opinion. I 
was amused by one schoolboy’s vicious 
assault on “the classical novels.” He 
writes bluntly: 


By every criterion the classical novels are 
worthless. In comparison with the other arts 
the “good” novelist is exceedingly lucky to be 
described as mediocre. He bears the same 
relationship to any great poet, painter, or 
musician—substitute Shakespeare, Raphael, or 
Beethoven, or anyone else at will—as an 
African bushman does to Bernard Shaw. But 
he has faults the bushman never dreamed of. 
He is dull, he is long-winded; he is, above all, 
pretentious. He is the parvenu among the 
arts. Thackeray is a prig, Scott a bore, Dick- 
ens a fool. Why is Treasure Island not 
called a penny-dreadful? Because it costs 
CS foe 


The rankest of heresies, isn’t it? But 
I dare say that most schoolboys feel the 
same. A dull mimicry of the conven- 
tional tastes of their elders is much 
encouraged among young people, but I 
prefer such honest voices, shrill and 
extravagant tho they be. 


It's Tough to Be Famous 


In answer to a request for a brief 
message to the readers of the Bulletin 
of the Swinton and Pendlebury Public 
Libraries, Beverley. Nichols, author of 
Down the Garden Path, wrote to the 
Chief Librarian: 


Dear Sir, 

I am only too happy to send you a message 
of good will, for your Bulletin. And having 
done so, may I say what a relief it is to 
receive intelligent letters, such as yours, in- 
stead of the mass of irrelevant nonsense 
which usually clutters my mail? 

Your readers might be interested to know 
that in the past twenty-four hours I have 
received letters of the following description: 

(1) A letter from a woman who told me 
that her husband talked in his sleep, and 
asked me what I thought she ought to do 
about it. 

(2) A letter from a woman (a total 
stranger), telling me' that she was coming up 
to London in a month’s time, and would be 
glad if I would get rooms for herself and 
her husband at a quiet hotel and arrange for 
free seats for three theatres. 

(3) Three letters from parents who have 
genius sons who, however, are unable to find 
employment. Will I kindly see to this? 

(4) Eight requests to speak on Disarma- 
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ment, at towns varying from Edinburgh to 
Penzance. 

(5) Two unsolicited novels, four unsoli- 
cited sonnets, and a letter of 78 pages from a 
lunatic in South Africa, enclosing a large 
number of photographs of General Smuts. 

I really can’t go on. I have only touched 
the fringe of my mail. There is a pile of 
similar letters a foot high waiting to be 
answered. 

Now do you understand why authors leave 
the country? Or hide in caves? Or commit 
suicide? And do you also understand why 
your own charming letter was such a relief? 

BEVERLEY NICHOLS 


Romance in the Stacks 


I may have been in error about the 
possibilities of A Great Librarian Novel. 
The library, I am informed by several 
who should know, is a most romantic 
institution where many a heart has been 
stormed and taken. Indeed, Helena 
Lukens of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, can 
think of “no better setting for a love 
story.” She writes: 

I have read Mr. J. P. Danton’s article, 
“Unhonor’d and Unsung” in the May-June 
WItson BULLETIN with a great deal of inter- 
est. It is rather late in the day to enter the 
controversy, but as a librarian I must correct 
you. The library is the very place for ro- 
mance and adventure; I can think of no 
better setting for a love story. 

You are rather saucy, Mr. Editor, about 
“the magnetic keeper of books” and hope that 
“a young man’s fancy may yet enshrine those 
whose lives are spent genuflecting before the 
card catalog.” Many a young man has had 
his fancy captured by a librarian. There are 
plenty of us who are neither drab nor un- 
interesting; nor do we lack for romance. We 
find it in the library where people are coming 
and going, many of them and in great variety. 
We have plenty to choose from. We receive 
poetry, candy, flowers. Frequently we make 
dates with our admirers, sometimes we marry 
them. 

In a large city there are many people who 
know not a single soul outside their place of 
business. Lonely people seek companionship. 
The dance hall may solve the problem for 
some, the library solves it for others. Books 
and friendly chatter lead to friendships and 
to romance, 

Visit a library and see for yourself. 


With all that billing and cooing going 
on, we're rather timid about accepting 
Miss Lukens’ invitation. The girls at 
the library ...and their beaux... 
might think we were intruding. S.J.K. 
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Highlights at Montreal 


ger you heard about the library at Tech- 
nical High School in Omaha, Nebraska? 
—Yes, I heard Dwight E. Porter, the princi- 
pal, tell about it at Montreal—I wish I knew 
some good books about Canada for use in a 
high school library—There was an exhibit of 
such books at the School Libraries Booth at 
Montreal—How I should like to meet and 
talk with some of the school librarians whose 
names appear so frequently in magazine 
articles and books.—That is just what we 
were able to do at the School Libraries Sec- 
tion teas at Montreal. 

It was a good conference and since some 
school librarians have been vacationing, we 
must mention’ some of the highlights. 

The School Libraries Booth was a gold 
mine of information. There were charts of 
the school library organization in several 
cities. There were unusual lists. There were 
several mammoth portfolios having posters 
and charts and descriptive pamphlets about 
library instruction, publicity, library clubs and 
many other subjects representing work done 
in school libraries in all parts of the country. 
There were lists for sale and bibliographies 
and pamphlets on such subjects as care and 
repair of books and library instruction. The 
school booth had as neighbors the booth for 
the Young People’s Reading Round Table and 
the booth for Library Work with Children— 
an excellent plan which meant that all three 
groups whose membership and whose interests 
overlap at many points had every opportunity 
for conversation and sharing of experiences. 
Grace Winton, librarian of Northwestern 
High School Library, Detroit, Michigan and 
Mrs. Alison Riddell of Montreal assembled 
and arranged the exhibit. That sounds simple 
to say but meant an unbelievable amount of 
real hard work. 

The school librarians’ dinner on Tuesday 
evening in the Place Viger Hotel was one of 


the thrilling events of the week for school 
librarians. It was a real inspiration on the 
part of Anna Clark Kennedy, chairman of 
the Section, to plan that program following 
the dinner. It was in honor of the pioneer 
school librarians. Imagine a program begin 
ning with letters from Mary Hall and then 
continuing with talks by Martha Wilson, 
Lucile Fargo, Mary Richardson of Geneseo 
(N.Y.) State Normal School, Clara Howard 
who organized the Schenley High School 
Library in Pittsburgh, and Mary Davis who 
was the first school librarian in Brookline, 
Massachusetts. There were other names in 
the list who sent greetings or letters, Annie 
Spenser Cutter and Harriet A. Wood. As 
various people talked they portrayed not only 
the beginnings but the whole stream of school 
library progress. Practically without excep 
tion each person told of writing to Mary 
Hall or of visiting her for advice and en 
couragement. And after the meeting several 
other school librarians in the audience group 
mentioned writing to Miss Hall. What a 
generous contribution she has made and how 
widespread are the libraries whose beginnings 
and early growth were helped along by Miss 
Hall’s inspiration and vision! 

Every school and children’s program had 
fine things to offer and you will want to 
watch for publication of any of the papers 
appearing on those programs. 

What about planning now to go to Denver? 


Publicity Contest 


Spring may be a time for beginnings for 
some people but for school librarians there is 
no time like the autumn. All kinds of fine 
plans are made and undertaken. Most of 
them may never be advertised abroad yet 
some of them would be of tremendous help 
to some other school librarians in similar 
situations. We have a certain amount of uni- 
formity about some of our activities, and 


* This month’s notes, because of the absence of Miss Feagley in Europe, are edited by Mildred L. 


Batchelder, Haven School Library, Evanston, 


go 


Illinois. 
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advice and suggestions along those lines meet 
us at every turn. That is not true of school 
library publicity. In some schools no attempt 
is made to do any publicity work. Pressure 
of time and an apparent security and satis- 
faction with things as they are let us go on 
contentedly. Here is an opportunity to get 
out of a rut, to improve your library and its 
relation to its community and to have a 
stimulating time yourself. The following in- 
vitation should be considered as if it were 
personally addressed to you. 


THE INVITATION 


School librarians! How do you get school 
library publicity? What brings your best 
results? Is it articles in the school paper, 
bulletins and exhibits in the library, corridors, 
and classrooms; notices to teachers about new 
material and bibliographies on special subjects 
for them; reports to the superintendent and 
principal demonstrating the pervasiveness of 
the library’s influence; or is it mothers’ club 
groups in children’s reading problems, com- 
munity newspaper accounts of library activi- 
ties; or library squad personal publicity in 
their contacts thru the school? Does your 
publicity include any or all of these as well 


English Letter 


(Continued from page 87) 


minor innovations, with the object of 
reducing the chief bugbear of the Eng- 
lish charging system—the holding up of 
the borrower on entrance to the library, 
while his book is being discharged. 

A new type of counter has recently 
been installed at Leeds with the same 
object. Instead of the usual long coun- 
ter, a circular revolving one has been 
installed, at which the assistant sits, pull- 
ing the charging tray round to her in- 
stead of moving along the counter to it. 
Reports say that the process of dis- 
charging has been considerably speeded 
up. But I think that the problem of 
efficient charging will not be solved until 
some combination of British and Ameri- 
can methods is attained, by which dis- 
charging of books is done away from 
the counter, but without the extra 
processes which the present American 
system involves. 

The question of censorship, never very 
troublesome in England, but always re- 
current, has recently been raising its 
head in a political form. A new Sedition 
Bill, most comprehensive in its terms 
and wide in its possible applications, is 
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as many other things? Even tho these are 
all obvious attempts there are many ways of 
organizing and carrying out such schemes. 
Everyone wants to know how some other 
person does it. 

Therefore the School Library Publicity 
Committee urges all school librarians to join 
in the following publicity project: 


Inaugurate a publicity program in your 
school and community during 1934-35. 


Submit a thousand word report of the plan 
as it was actually carried into effect. Send 
this report on or before May I, 1935, to Miss 
Ethel M. Feagley, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. The best plans 
will be selected for publication in the A.L.A. 
Bulletin and the Wilson Bulletin. Announce- 
ment of these winning programs will be made 
at the Denver meeting of the A.L.A. 


But even before you submit your completed 
plan, send along news items of the results of 
any part of your project. If you wish sugges- 
tions about the kind of item which makes 
interesting news, see the many samples in 
“The Significance of the School Library,” one 
of the issues of Leads published by the A.L.A. 
Publicity Office. 


passing thru the House of Commons, and 
is being watched by liberal opinion with 
some apprehension. It deals mainly with 
the circulation of seditious literature 
among His majesty’s forces, and libra- 
rians, who are usually of liberal opinions 
themselves, are wondering if it can pos- 
sibly affect them professionally. The 
Bill’s vagueness, typical of the newer 
legislation, leaves one in some doubt, not 
of what it is intended for, but what it 
might be used for by a ruthless govern- 
ment. Librarians could not possibly be 
involved over new books of course. That 
is the publishers’ pigeon, and it may be 
noted that publishers have been among 
the Bill’s most vociferous opponents. 
But there is no doubt that many of the 
books now in our public libraries would, 
if they fell into the hands of a soldier 
or sailor in time of war, be classified as 
seditious. Beverley Nichol’s Cry Havoc, 
for instance, and Norman Angell’s Great 
Illusion. One can imagine the librarian 
of the future making frantic journeys to 
the furnace in times of European ten- 
sion. But possibly when the next war 
comes we shall not be caring much about 


libraries at all. 
FRANK M. GARDNER 








A. L. A. 


NOTES 


Editor: Beatrice Sawyer Rossell 





Lyman Bryson on A. L. A. Board 


[_ eantans who heard Lyman Bryson 

speak at the last general session of the 
Montreal conference may be interested to 
know that he has accepted an invitation to 
serve on the A. L. A. Board on the Library 
and Adult Education for 1934-35. Mr. Bryson 
will be at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, this winter giving a course in discus- 
sion methods in adult education. 


Memphis Invites You 


Librarians from sixteen states will trek 
toward Memphis on the banks of the Mis- 
sissippi in mid-October for the first joint 
meeting of the two southern regional library 
associations ever to be held. And not only 
librarians, but library trustees and friends of 
libraries will participate in the conference, 
which has also been designated a regional 
conference of the A. L. A. 

The theme selected for the program is 
“New Library Patterns for the New Times.” 
The opening session will be on Wednesday 
evening, October 17, with an address by the 
president of the American Library Associa- 
tion, Charles H. Compton of the St. Louis 
Public Library. The last meeting will be 
held Saturday, October 20. 

At the two general sessions on Thursday 
there will be presented the background of 
the changing times to which the new library 
patterns must be adapted. Dr. Howard W. 
Odum of the University of North Carolina 
will talk on “New Backgrounds: Social, 
Political, and Economic.” Carleton B. Joeckel 
will give “Some Observations on the Library 
and Its Relation to Government in the South,” 
based on his study of the past year at the 
Graduate Library School, University of Chi- 
cago, on the general subject of the public 
library and its relation to government. 
Arthur E. Morgan, chairman of the TVA, 
has tentatively accepted an invitation to speak 
on “The Tennessee Valley Development Pro- 
gram and Its Social and Economic Implica- 
tions.” Other topics for discussion at these 
sessions will be “Workers’ Education” and 
“Adult Education.” Thursday evening will 
be given over to the section meetings. 

Against the background of Thursday’s dis- 
cussion, Friday’s program will attempt to 
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envision the new library patterns suggested 
by the new conditions. Discussion will center 
around state library planning, county and re- 
gional planning, state and federal aid for 
libraries. It is expected that reports will 
also be given on two studies that are now 
in the making, one by Mr. Edward Wight, 
of the Graduate Library School, University 
of Chicago, on the Rosenwald county library 
demonstrations in the south, and the other 
by Mr. Arnold Miles, of the Public Adminis- 
tration Service, Chicago, on libraries in their 
public administration aspects. 

On Friday evening the book dinner, tradi- 
tional in southern library meetings, will in- 
dubitably be a “Feast of Reason and Flow 
of Soul.” At the final session on Saturday 
morning, Dr. Louis R. Wilson, of the Grad- 
uate Library School, will answer the question, 
“What Should Be the South’s New Library 
Objectives for the New Times?” 

Headquarters for the Memphis conference 
will be the Peabody Hotel. Rates for single 
room with bath, $3, $3.50, and $4; double 
rooms with bath, $4, $5, and $6; rooms with 
twin beds, $6, $7, and $8. Travel plans can 
be made on the basis of a fare and a third 
for the round trip. 


Meeting of Farm Women 


A one-day meeting of farm women will be 
held in Washington, D. C., Friday, November 
16, under the sponsorship of the American 
Country Life Association and in connection 
with its annual conference, the evening of 
November 16 thru November 19. “Rural 
Planning” will be the topic of the general 
association meeting, with some distinguished 
speakers at general sessions, and with 
smaller section meetings. The farm women 
will discuss informally the kind of rural 
living they believe in and want. 

Julia Wright Merrill, chief of the Public 
Library Division at A. L. A. Headquarters, 
is a member of the Executive Board of the 
American Country Life Association, and of 
the committee arranging the women’s mect- 
ing, which is headed by Grace E. Frysinger, 
of the United States Agricultural Extension 
Service. She assures rural librarians that 
they would be welcome at both meetings and 
would find the personal contacts interesting 
as well as the discussions. 
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Detailed arrangements for living and meet- 
ing rooms have not yet been made, but ex- 
penses will be kept to the minimum. Later 
word will be sent to anyone who asks to be 
kept informed. Address such requests to 
Miss Merrill at A. L. A. Headquarters. 


Midwinter Meeting 


The midwinter meeting .of the American 
Library Association will be held December 
27 to 29 at the Knickerbocker Hotel in 
Chicago. 


Denver Dates 


June 25 to 20, 1935, is the date set for 
the Denver conference of the A. L. A. 


Accredited Library Schools 


A revised list of library schools accredited 
by the A. L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship may be obtained from the board 
by writing to the American Library Associa- 
tion, 520 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 
Single copies are free. 

Information regarding entrance require- 
ments, fees and estimated expenses, special 
curricula, and similar matters is given in 
connection with the list. 


Certification for Librarians 


Certification of librarians was a topic which 
received considerable attention at the Mont- 
real conference. The Planning Committee 
recommended that every state should have a 
law requiring certification of librarians. The 
A. L. A. Council endorsed this recommenda- 
tion with the statement that: 


“Certification of librarians should be provided 
for by state law in all states where it is now 
lacking, as a means of improving library serv- 
vice thru raising the standard of library 
personnel and preventing the appointment of 
unqualified persons.”’ 


The Board of Education for Librarianship 
has submitted some suggestions on the gen- 
eral principles that a library certification 
law should include, to state and regional 
library associations holding meetings this fall. 
The principles, briefly summarized, are that a 
certification law should provide: 


‘1. For the establishment of a certifying 
body qualified to promote librarianship as a 
profession and to protect its interests. 


“2. That all libraries receiving support as a 
whole or in part from public funds be required 
after a specified date to appoint to positions 
of chief librarians and full-time assistants only 
persons who hold proper certificates. 

“3. For the certification before a specified 
date of librarians in service who would be 
unable to qualify on the basis of education 
and professional training. 
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‘4. For the establishment by the certifying 
body of various = or types of certificates 
adapted to the libraries established or particu- 
larly to be developed in the state. 


“5. For the certification on a voluntary basis 
of librarians and full-time assistants in other 
than publicly supported libraries.’’ 


Two New Issues of “Leads” 


If you have to write an article, give an 
address, or prepare a broadcast on library 
service, and want to give concrete illustrations 
of the creative value of reading, dip into 
“Books, Ideas, and Inquiring Minds,” ihe 
latest issue of Leads, (No. rr), the A. L. A. 
Publicity Bulletin, and see if you can’t get 
some help. You will find hosts of human 
interest stories sent to A. L. A. Headquarters 
from libraries all over the United States, 
assembled under the following heads: 


“When a Job Is at Stake,” “In Pursuit 
of Ideas,” “Widening Horizons,” “The 
Leisure Time College,” “First Aid to the 
Homemaker,” “Riding a Hobby,” “Paging 
Omniscience,” “The Power of Print,” “When 
Reading Is a Godsend,” and “Significant 
Facts and Figures.” 

You may also find Leads, No. 11 useful 
if you are simply trying to convince tax- 
payers and municipal officers that the library 
is an essential institution which is doing work 
which should be supported. 


Single copies of this issue may be secured 
for $.50 each from A. L. A. Headquarters. 

“Posters, Publicity Aids, and Decorative 
Material” is a revision of Leads, No. 7, a 
popular issue based on an article, “Decorative 
Material for the Library,” by Marjorie F. 
Potter, of the Albany Public Library, in the 
February 1932 Wilson Bulletin. The revision 
has been made under the direction of Velma 
R. Shaffer, assistant in charge of libraries in 
the public schools of Gary, Indiana, a repre- 
sentative of school libraries as well as of 
the Publicity Committee. Revision has con- 
sisted in checking all entries in the first 
edition to eliminate items now out of print, 
and adding numerous entries, of interest to 
school as well as public librarians, found in 
library and educational periodicals and the 
Wilson Vertical File Service since the earlier 
edition was issued in June 1932. Miss Shaffer 
was assisted by two members of the Publicity 
Committee, Mabel C. True of the Detroit 
Public Library, and Mildred Peterson, of 
Colby Junior College Library, New London, 
New Hampshire. 

Single copies of Leads, No. 7 may be ob- 
tained for $.35 each; 5 copies, $1; 10, $1.75; 
25, $3.50, from A. L. A. Headquarters. 
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ITH this number of the Wilson 

Bulletin we look forward to our 

twentieth anniversary, which we shall 
quietly celebrate next month. 


Our beginning was a very modest one. 
Volume 1, Number 1, dated November 
1914, had little reason to suspect that it 
would become a rare and practically 
unobtainable item for public libraries 
anxious to complete their files. It con- 
tained sixteen pages, primarily “devoted 
to The H. W. Wilson Company publica- 
tions and their uses in library service.” 
The schedule was hardly an exacting one 
for the editorial staff. We were to be 
“issued occasionally,” and apparently 
occasions were not frequent, for Num- 
ber 2 did not appear until March 1915! 

Next to our date of birth, the most 
important month in our history is No- 
vember 1928, when, so to speak, we 
achieved manhood, and by carrying for 
the first time the advertisements of pub- 
lishers and of other firms doing business 
with libraries were enabled to expand 
our contents, to improve our format, 
and to appear monthly (except July and 
August) as a regular “magazine for 
librarians.” 

This is our 123d issue. Our monthly 
circulation now is close to 25,000 copies 
—we are, in truth, the most widely read 
of library periodicals. In all, since the 
date of our origin, we have printed and 
circulated approximately 2,100,000 
copies. Among the most surprising— 
even to us—facts about the Bulletin is 
that we are read in eighty-two foreign 
countries—including such tantalizing ad- 
dresses as Fiji, Manchuria, Nigeria, Tas- 
mania, Palestine, the Dutch East Indies, 
British Guiana, the Crimean Republic, 
Iceland, Guam, Korea, Java, Ceylon, and 
the South Sea Islands, 
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at Random 


We often wonder about the lone copy 
of the Wilson Bulletin that goes to the 
South Sea Islands. In fact, we've 
woven a quite sad, romantic story about 
it, with nice sound effects of rustling 
palm leaves, soft wash of sea, and dusky 
maiden singing. The chief character is 
a decaying male librarian, wild-eyed and 
bearded, who sits desolate on the beach 
in an untidy nest of seaweed, empty 
bottles, and fruit rinds, turning the 
pages of the Wilson Bulletin and think- 
ing of the days that are no more. We 
have never asked the filing clerk to tell 
us our subscriber’s name. That might 
spoil the story. 

A few years ago we had a letter from 
our reader in Nigeria. (In case you 
don’t know, Nigeria is a British colony 
on the west coast of Africa just above 
the equator.) He said that he enjoyed 
the Bulletin . .. and then inquired about 
a course in the art of writing poetry! 
None of the dangers of the jungle 
seemed to trouble him so much as his 
versification. 

We'd like to hear from all our far- 
away readers. 


MM 


According to our October custom, this 
issue is devoted to Book Week, which 
will be observed this year from Novem- 
ber 11 to 17. The illustrations and 
suggestions testify to the boundless in- 
genuity and resourcefulness of children 
as well as of librarians. There will be 
more Book Week material in our No 
vember issue. 

We hope that many of you will send 
us photographs and short reports of 
your Book Week displays and activities 


The Adrian (Michigan) Public Li- 
brary lacked funds last year to purchase 
new books. The librarian, Agnes Jewell, 
and the library commission ordered on 
consignment approximately 200 new 
books that the library needed most. 
These were placed on display during 
Book Week, with the invitation to the 
public to “Buy a Book.” Many Adrian 
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women came to the library in relays and 
sold books. 

The purchaser had the privilege of 
first withdrawal of his gift book. After- 
ward, it became the property of the li- 
brary for general circulation. A special 
bookplate, designed for the occasion, was 
inscribed with the donor’s name. 


Me 


Frank Tilton, of the Statistical 
Bureau, Western Lines, Chicago, writes: 

The September 1934 issue of Wilson Bul- 
letin is before me and I find it replete with 
information for librarians—which is not un- 
usual for this magazine. May I suggest, 
however, that the biographical sketches which 
appear in each issue shall be so placed as to 
permit the cutting out of the articles without 
injury to the text of other subjects. 

Inasmuch as these biographies are preserved 
in a separate file and the remainder of the 
Bulletin elsewhere, it would be much appre- 
ciated if you would give this matter consider- 
ation in the setting up of your magazine. 

We generally try to confine the biog- 
raphies to the advertising section of the 
Bulletin, so that they can be clipped 
without injury to the articles. Some- 
times, however, the magazine becomes 
stubborn and refuses to be made-up in 
such fashion. All that we can promise 
is that it won’t happen very often. 

Me Me 


We were speaking, a few paragraphs 
ago, about our readers in remote parts 
of the globe. Well, here’s word of the 
Bulletin from Ceylon: 

For five years now I have been receiving 
the Wilson Bulletin very regularly. It is an 
extremely valuable magazine and I do want 
you to know that I appreciate the Bulletin, 
and get more help and information from it 
than from any other professional journal | 
read. 

K. Sevraran, Librarian 
Jaffna College Library 
Vaddukoddai, Ceylon 


One of our twenty-eight subscribers 
in New Zealand also is kind: 

I acknowledge with gratitude the receipt 
of the numbers of the Wilson Bulletin. It 
is indeed a useful journal, bringing a breath 
of wider fields to this far corner of the 
earth. Long may it prosper! 

C. W. Coxttrns, Librarian 
Canterbury University College 
Christchurch, New Zealand 
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Alice in Bookland 


(Continued from page 84) 


“Good evening, Mrs. Tusher,” Alice 
greeted her who nearly broke Esmond’s 
heart. 

Beatrix flushed haughtily. 

“Out of my way, child,” she retorted, 
as she swept by the crestfallen girl. 
(Alice closes door.) 

Alice walked thru the deserted halls 
and almost despaired of meeting any 
more Bookland friends, when she saw 
in an arm chair in a gloomy corner a 
young man sitting with his face buried 
in his hands. (Alice opens door to show 
Hamlet, seated in a chair.) As she ap- 
proached, he looked up with so discon- 
solate an expression that she recognized 
him at once as Hamlet, the melancholv 
Dane. Yet he had a dignity withal, be- 
fitting the beauteous majesty of Den- 
mark. 

“How do you do?” Alice enquired, 
a trifle unsure of ‘her reception. 

He seemed to gaze right thru her. 

“To be or not to be!”—“Rosemary 
for remembrance.”—‘“Ah! the fair 
Ophelia.” 

Suddenly the Prince seemed aware 
of the little form before him. His 
eyes blazed and with violence of man- 
ner he pointed sternly at her. 

“Get you to a nunnery! Off to a 
nunnery! Go!” 

(Alice closes door.) Alice was so 
frightened that she rushed madly away 
and crashed right thru into the Land of 
Every Day. And the key was lost. She 
sat down and wept so bitterly that she 
almost formed a second pool of tears. 

Poor Alice! 

But we are more fortunate than she; 
her key is gone, but for us the doors 
of the Library are the entrance to the 
Wonderland of Books—and they are 
ever open. 

* * * 


(The reader retires.) 

Alice opens the door and each char- 
acter appears in turn once more to bow 
or to assume a pose for a minute. After 
Hamlet has passed, Alice herself steps 
thru the door, which she closes after 
her. 
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Information File 


The Information File often fails to 
perform its function notwithstanding 
the weary hours spent in accumulating 
and filing the material. Not enough 
readers know about this up-to-the-minute 
source of reference information. 

Much of the librarian’s time would 
be saved, the material filed would be 
more quickly accessible and would be 
better preserved against mutilation and 
misfiling if an adequate filing system of 
proper guides, folders and envelopes for 
subject filing were provided. 

Alphabetic filing has always been and 
is today one of the most widely used 
methods for general purposes. It is 
simple, direct, and efficient. Alphabetic 
guides in one position at the left are 
recommended for main guiding. The al- 
phabetic captions should be so planned 
that a set may be increased at will with- 
out waste of supplies in use. They 
should occupy a single row throughout 
the file—no zig-zag reference. The tabs, 
which should be “armored” in metal, 
should have removable labels, protected 
by celluloid of distinctive colors. Colors 
make it possible to prevent mistakes in 
refiling. Orange always announces the 
beginning of a new letter of the alpha- 
bet; other colors, arranged in the se- 
quence of the rainbow, set off the sub- 
divisions of the letter. 

Occupying the second position in the 
file drawer are the miscellaneous folders, 
captioned and color banded to corre- 
spond with the guides. Papers that are 
not numerous or important enough to 
justify an individual folder are to be 
filed here. 


In the third row are the tabs of the 
individual folders, which also have 
“guide” value as they are the same 
height as the guide tabs. They should 
be in one straight row from front to 
back in the drawer. Subject headings 
may be written on gummed labels of 
distinguishing colors and applied to the 
tabs. 

At the right of the drawer should be 


ample space to provide removable label 
guides for “heavy” subjects. This em- 
phasis serves to spot the subject 
quickly. 


An indispensable feature for the in- 
formation file, that takes the drudgery 
out of filing, is a device consisting of 
flexible pockets. These pockets slide 
freely back and forth on steel] riders, 
and keep folders and guides in an up- 
right position. They save labor, time, 
and space, and keep files always neat in 
appearance. They automatically adjust 
the contents of the drawer and thereby 
lessen the wear and tear on guides and 
folders. 

Legal sized drawers 1514” wide should 
always be used for information and pic- 
ture files. Three-drawer vertical coun- 
ter height units or four-drawer units are 
most generally used, although for small 
collections horizontal units of two 
drawers are often combined with the 
card catalog case. 

> +O 

Your local representative of the Li- 
brary Bureau Division of Remington 
Rand can be of definite help in suggest- 
ing the proper materials and methods 
which will make your information file 
more satisfactory both to the staff mem- 
bers and patrons. 
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When Lincoln was asked this rather 
unusual question, his immediate answer 
was: “Long enough to reach from his 
body to the ground.” 


Library Bureau, in its more than fifty- 
eight years of experience, has learned to 
apply equally practical thinking to library problems. 
Librarians find our service equally valuable, whether 
they are planning a new library, ordering a few thousand 
catalog cards, or seeking advice as to the best method 





of guiding an information file. 

Our aceumulated experience — plus Library Bureau in- 
built quality and personal service —is available for no 
more than the price of ordinary products. 
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The Junior Books of Authors. 
Ed. by Stantey J. Kunitz and Howarp 
Haycrart. Ready in October. $4. (To li- 
braries, postpaid $3.25) 

Biographies, autobiographies, and portraits of 250 
authors and illustrators for young people: from 
Lewis Carroll and Sir Joseph Tenniel to the present. 
Written for young readers themselves to use and 
enjoy. Age range: 7 to 17. 


Composers of Today. Ed. by Davw 
Ewen, well-known American critic, and 
editor of From Bach to Stravinsky. 
Ready in October. $4.50 (To libraries, 
postpaid $3.75) 

and critical 


A comprehensive biographical guide 
to 200 of the foremost modern composers of all 
nations. _ Bibliographies of written and recorded 
works. Critical estimates by more than 100 leadin 
modern critics. For music lovers, students of mod- 
ern music and wireless listeners. Covers a field 
previously untouched. 


Standard Catalog for Public Libra- 


ries. Comp. by Minnie Eart Sears and 
others. Ready in October. Service basis. 


The seven volumes of non-fiction, and their su 
plements, of which this is a new one volume edi- 
tion have been thoroly revised, and enlarged by 
about twenty percent more titles. It is expected 
that the single combined index, which replaces the 
separate indexes contained in the Sections and Sup- 
plements, will prove a great convenience. The 
analyzing has been maintained and the index will 
form about 600 pages of the volume. 


Library Manual: A Study-Work 
Manual for High School Freshmen 


and Sophomores. By Maxie A. Tosser, 
Librarian, Milwaukee University School. 
86p. pa. 70c; 10 or more copies in one 
order 35c each postpaid. 


Teacher’s Key, single copy 25c; I copy 
free with 10 or more copies of the Manual 
ordered for school use. 


Nine lessons on the use of books and the library. 
With each copy is included an envelope containing 
quizzes on the nine chapters, and a final examina- 
tion paper. The Teachers’ Key contains the cor- 
rect answers to the questions. 


Occupations and Vocational Guid- 
ance: A Source List of Pamphlet 


Material. By Wuma Bennett, Libra- 

rian, La Porte, Ind., High School. 7p. 

mimeo. $1.25 

This list will reveal sources of many valuable 
booklets and pamphlets .in its field. Publishing 
agencies are listed in alphabetical order, with de- 
scription and list of publications under each, and 
a separate subject index will provide access to 
material. 





Bibliography of Crime and Criminal! 
Justice: 1927-1931. By Dororny C. 
CULVER. xi,413p. $12. Also on service basis. 
This_ bibliography practically supplements Kwuh/ 

man’s Guide to Material on Crime and Criminal Jus- 

tice (Wilson, 1929). It is international in scope. 

Annotations are informative and descriptive, and 

there is an author index. 


DEBATE MATERIAL 


University Debaters’ Annual: 1933- 


1934. Ed. by EpirH M. Puetps. 47op. 
$2.25. Just published. 
Contents: Stenographic reports of actual inter 
collegiate debates, with briefs and bibliography, on 
the following questions: 


British system of radio control and operation 

Armed intervention for protection of Ameri- 
can interests abroad 

Japanese policy in the Far East 

A department of the consumer in the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet 

University of Chicago plan of education 

Economic reconstruction 

Increasing the powers of the President 

Socialized medicine 

Freer trade 

Problem of state liquor control 


Contest Debating: A Textbook for 
Beginners. By Harrison Boyp Sum- 
MERS, Professor of Public Speaking, Kan- 
sas State College. (Reference Shelf. Vol. 
IX, No. 7) goc postpaid. 

At its title implies, this is a brief and practical 
manual of debating theory and practice, suitable to 
put into the hands of the members of the high 
school debate class or squad. 


Federal Aid for Equalizing Educa- 
tional Opportunity. By Heen M. 
Mutter. (Reference Shelf, Vol. 1X, No. 
8) 9oc postpaid. 

This book covers the subject chosen by the 
N.U.E.A. for high school debating during 1934- 
1935, with er selected bibliography, and articles 
covering both sides of the question. 
Government Ownership and Opera- 

tion of Public Utilities. Comp. by 

James G. Hopcson. (Reference Shelf. 

Vol. IX, No. 6) 90c postpaid. 


Problem of Liquor Control. Comp 
by Jutta E. Jonnsen. (Handbook Series. 
Series IV, Vol. 5) 407p. $2.40 postpaid. 


Sales Taxes. Comp. by Dante: Bioom- 
FIELD. (Reference Shelf. Vol. IX, No. 5) 
goc postpaid. 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
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Standard Catalog Monthly 


A Selected List of Best Books—October 1934 


100 Philosophy 


OVERSTREET, HARRY ALLEN. 
civilized loafing. 223p $2 Norton 
170 Leisure. Conduct of life 34-27100 
Sets forth in informal style some of the au- 
thor’s ideas on how we may make the most of 
the new leisure. 


Guide to 





Booklist 30:269 My ‘34 
“As always, Mr. Overstreet writes well and 
persuasively, with wisdom and understanding; 
and his message is quite as potent for benefit 
now as it might be in some future time of 
larger leisure.’’ 
+ N Y Times pi2 My 6 '34 680w 
‘Tt is a book of the spirit of civilization, not 
a book on hobbies. He does not care in which 
of the seven hundred or so ways we spend our 
leisure moments, but wants us to spend them 
with upbuilding zest.” D. A. Laird 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:704 My 19 '34 380w 


200 Religion 


SELDES, GEORGE. 
today, tomorrow. 


262.13 Vatican 34-4556 


The book is not a work of Catholic apolo- 
getics but a factual history by an impartial 
reporter. ‘‘Mr. Seldes presents a panorama of 
the history and inner workings of the Vatican, 
and traces its influence on the spiritual and 


The Vatican: yesterday, 
440p $3.75 Harper 


political life of the world.’ (America) 
‘It is not propaganda for or against this 


oldest of ‘all great institutions’; it is rather 
the view of an outsider who has read history 
honestly and who has gone up to the real 
Vatican with an open mind. . . The resumé of 
the past is most entertaining and instructive; 
the details of the present should be welcomed 
by Catholics who know too little of the work- 
ings of their own spiritual government; and the 
prophecy of the future makes it clear that the 
power and moral influence of the Vatican must 
be regarded as a prime factor in any serious 
efforts to reconstruct civilization.’’ F. D. S. 
+ America 50:526 Mr 3 '34 380w 
Booklist 30:242 Ap '34 

“The author’s ability as a journalist 
never served him better than 
His report is fascinating as reading matter, 
and enormously valuable as a contemporary 
document dealing with one of the primary 
forces of the world crisis today.’’ Michael Wil- 
liams 

+ Books p6 Mr 4 '34 800w 


Boston Transcript p2 Ap 11 '34 800w 

Current Hist 40:xiv Ap °34 60w 
+ Nation 138:480 Ap 25 °34 1150w 
+N Y Times p7 Mr 11 '34 1580w 


300 Social Sciences 


BEARD, CHARLES AUSTIN, and SMITH, 
GEORGE H. E. The future comes; a study 
of the new deal. i78p $1.75 Macmillan 

330.973 United States—Economic policy. 

United States—Politics and government. 
National industrial recovery act, 1933 

33-37474 

A careful survey of the measures and policies 

of the Recovery program as it has been applied 


has 
in this volume. 


in five broad fields: government, industry and 
transportation, agriculture, finance, and relief; 
with an analysis of the principles involved in 
the New Deal as a phase in a movement of 
— which marks a distinct break with the 
past. 





Booklist 30:136 Ja '34 
+ Books p§ Ja 7 '34 1250w 
“The authors give an exact record of what 
has been authorized and what has been done to 
secure economy and efficiency in government, 
in behalf of transportation and industry, in 
behalf of agriculture, in behalf of finance, and 
in behalf of relief and public works. The 
reader can go to these chapters knowing that 
he will get the vital clauses of legislation, 
the statistics that count, the plans that have 
been approved complete as of last November 1.’’ 
Paul Hutchinson 
+ Christian Century 51:21 Ja 3 '34 600w 
Current Hist 39:xiv Ja ‘34 30w 
-+ Nation 138:51 Ja 10 ’34 100w 


“Its orderly, condensed and scholarly pres- 
entation of the concrete facts of the Roose- 
velt policies give it very considerable value, 
while its discussion of them is more illuminat- 
ing and thought-provoking than any other they 
have yet inspired.” F. F. Kelly 

+ N Y Times p3 D 17 33 900w 


FILENE, CATHERINE (MRS JOUETT 
SHOUSE), ed. Careers for women; new 
ideas, new methods, new opportunities—to fit 
S new world. rev and enl ed 620p $3 Hough- 

371.425 Profession, Choice of. Woman—Occu- 
pations 34-7636 
Up-to-date material on vocations for women, 
written by women engaged in the work which 
they describe. Includes such new vocations as 
chemical and radio engineer, city manager, 
trade union organizer, referee in bankruptcy, 


radio librarian, and air hostess. The material 
for this 


new edition has been enlarged and 
completely rewritten. For first edition see Book 
Review Digest, 1920. 





Booklist 30:284 My °34 


“All of the possibilities which these hundreds 
of occupations afford are discussed here frank- 
ly and informally.” 


+ Boston Transcript p2 Ap 11 '34 320w 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION. The 
new leisure challenges the schools; shall 
recreation enrich or impoverish life? based on 
a study made for the Association by Eugene 
T. Lies; with a foreword by John H. Finley. 
326p il $2; pa $1.50 The association 

370.1 Leisure. Education—Aims and objec- 
tives. Amusements. Student activities 
ie 33-29516 
‘With the increasing opportunities for lei- 
sure and the promise of still more which the 
near future seems to hold, education for its 
fruitful use is already becoming one of the 
duties of those who are charged with the train- 
ing of children. This volume reports what is 
being done in public schools for training in 
the wise use of leisure time, the answer which 


the schools are making to ‘the challe 
new leisure.’ "’ , Y Times ables 





Booklist 30:137 Ja ’34 
+ N Y Times p12 F 18 ’34 340w 


99 








100 


NAT. RECREATION ASSN.—Continued 
“The book is replete with practical sugges- 
tions and will be found useful by both techni- 
cians and laymen in the educational and 
recreational fields.” C. A. Perry 
+ Survey 69:394 N '33 280w 


ROOSEVELT, FRANKLIN DELANO. On our 
way. 300p $2.50 Day 

308 United States—History—1913-. United 

States—Politics and government 34-8567 


The history of the first year of the New Deal 
as told in the President’s speeches and execu- 
tive orders, without extended explanation, but 
with connecting comment on the purpose and 
results of the measures adopted. 





Booklist 30:275 My °34 
+ Books pl Ap 15 "34 950w 
+N Y Herald Tribune p21 Ap 20 ‘34 
‘‘A remarkably direct and simple story of 
what President Roosevelt has done and why he 
has done it. It reflects the informality and 
— charm of the man himself.”’ orge 
Bi + New Repub 78:340 My 2 '34 950w 
N Y Times pl Ap 15 '34 1700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:625 Ap 14 '34 1700w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:625 Ap 14 ’34 1200w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:625 Ap 14 '34 1320w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:625 Ap 14 '34 1830w 


600 Useful Arts 


EMERSON, HAVEN. Alcohol, its effects on 
man. 114p $1 (3s 6d) Appleton-Century 
612.01446 Alcohol—Physiological effect 
34-2289 
This book has been written to provide school- 
teachers and high-school and college students 
with the facts regarding the actions and effects 
of alcohol on man, as these are now known 
to the medical sciences. Dr Emerson impartially 
summarizes conclusions upon which medical 
men are : 





‘“‘The book is well written and contains many 
valuable facts.’’ M. P. Ravenel 

+ Am J Pub Health 24:417 Ap '34 220w 
Booklist 30:303 Je °34 
Cleveland Open Shelf p6 Mr ‘34 
J Home Econ 26:305 My °34 90w 

+N Y Times pll F 25 '34 450w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p285 Ap 19 °34 


HENRY, ROBERT SELPH. Trains. 110p il $2.50 
Bobbs 
625 Railroads—United States. Railroads— 
Trains 34-6151 
A history of railroading in the United States, 
prepared for young people. The interest lies 
chiefly in the development of equipment—in 
engines, cars, track, etc. I[lustrated with re- 
productions of old prints, photographs, and dia- 
grams. 





“It would be difficult to praise this attractive 
book too highly. Compared with most of the 
popular books about railroads that have ap- 
peared in recent years it seems almost too 
good to be true. In the first place it is accurate. 
. . The child or man who reads this book may 
be sure that what it tells him about locomo- 
tives and cars and tracks and bridges and 
tunnels and all the rest of the railway machine 
is entirely correct. In the second place Mr. 
Henry knows how to write about his subject. 
He does not indulge in that hopeless straining 
for ‘epic’ effect that characterizes the usual 
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‘romance of the rail,’ nor does he resort to 
absurd sentimentalism. . . The illustrations of 
Mr. Henry’s book are every bit as good as the 
text." T. W. Van Metre 

+ Books p7 Ap 15 °34 850w 


“The author is a railroad man with an un- 
usual facility in description. Begun as the basis 
of talks on trains before a boys’ school in 
Georgia, the book has developed into one of 
interest to grown-ups as well as boys.”’ 

+ Eng N 112:672 My 24 '34 120w 
+ N Y Times p26 Ap 29 '34 170w 


+ Scientific Bk Club R 5:3 My ‘34 100w 


900 History 


LIDDELL HART, BASIL HENRY. Colonel 
Lawrence; the man behind the legend (Eng 
title: T. B. Lawrence in Arabia and after). 
382p il maps $3.75 Dodd [15s Cape, J.] 

940.4153 Lawrence, Thomas Edward. WPuro- 
pean war, 1914-1918—Arabia. Arabia—His- 
tory 34-6056 
Combines a history of the Arab revolt and a 
biography of Lawrence of Arabia. It gives an 
authentic view of the much-discussed author 
of the Revolt in the Desert, who is great in 
various flelds, as military strategist, Arab au- 
thority, archeologist, and statesman. 





Booklist 30:275 My '34 
“The English title of this book, ‘T. E. Law- 
rence, in Arabia and After,’ gives a more ac- 
curate indication of its scope than the Amer- 
ican one does. Captain Hart refutes a few 
extravagances of rumor and report and sub- 
stantiates authentic for apocryphal versions of 
some anecdotes; but there is no essential 
change in the man who emerges from ‘behind 
the legend.’ . . He gives us a quantity of in- 
teresting information about these recent years 
and ventures lofty and vaguely Messianic pre- 
dictions as to what the future has in store for 
Lawrence of Arabia.” S. C. Chew 
Books p8 Ap 8 '34 1550w 


Boston Transcript p2 Ap 25 °34 1100w 
New Repub 78:279 Ap 18 '34 1300w 


+ New Statesman & Nation 7:344 Mr 10 
"34 1500w 


+ N Y Times pl Ap 8 '34 1900w 
Sat R 157:350 Mr 31 °34 900w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:603 Ap 7 '34 1750w 
+ Spec 152:382 Mr 9 '34 850w 
Times [London] Lit Sup p153 Mr 8 °34 


SHANKLE, GEORGE EARLIE. State names, 
flags, seals, songs, birds, flowers. and other 
symbols. 512p il $3.50 Wilson, H. W. 


929.4 Names, Geographical. Seals (numis- 
matic). Flags. Capitols. Mottoes. State 
flowers. United States—History, Local— 
Bibliography 34-2711 


“A study based on historical documents giv- 
ing the origin and significance of the state 
names, nicknames, mottoes, seals, flags, flowers, 
birds, songs, and descriptive comments on the 
capitol buildings and on some of the leading 
state histories, with facsimiles of the state flags 
and seals.” (Subtitle) Contains a list of lead- 
ing state histories. Index. 
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“A very useful reference book. . . Apparently 
it is the oy one that collects into a single 
volume this kind of information in such compre- 
hensive and complete fullness and variety.” 

N Y Times p19 My 27 '34 550w 


+ Springf’d Republican pi0 My 16 '34 
+ Times [London] Lit Sup p407 Je 7 '34 


The One Work of Reference 


Built Expressly to Meet Modern 
Grade and High School Requirements 


oo 
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OMPTON’S has been planned and 

built expressly by national educa- 
tors and librarians to meet the require- 
ments of grade and high school students. 
It contains the reference materials called 
for by modern grade and high school 
courses of study. ‘It has been arranged 
and indexed to enable students to find 
easily and instantly every essential fact 
and every picture in the entire 15 volumes. 


It is for that reason that so many new 
grade and high school texts and modern 
courses of study contain specific refer- 
ences to Compton’s. For both textbook 
authors and curriculum builders have 





found Compton’s the ideal background 
and supplement to all school subjects. 


For quick handling of grade and high 
school questions send the students to 
Compton’s. Its Fact-Index guides them 
instantly to the latest facts and view- 


points. 
Examine This 1934 Encyclopedia 
Before Making Any Purchase 

It is impossible to realize without seeing 
and using the new 1934 edition what a tre- 
mendous saving in time, effort, and money 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia is to 
librarians. Write for special library prices 
and terms. Sent on approval if desired. 


Send for our free booklet entitled “How to Use an Encyclopedia.” 





Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 





F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 


Compton Bidg., 1000 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 


Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 


IoI 
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910 Geography and Travel 


FARIS, JOHN THOMSON. Roaming American 
playgrounds. 33ip il $3 Farrar 
917.8 United States—Description and travel 
34-27120 
“(This book] seeks to tell of some of the 
opportunities presented for sightseeing, for 
health-seeking, for recreation, in summer and 
in winter, in the vast territory of the forty- 
eight States, as well as in Alacka, in Hawaii, 
in Porto Rico, in the Virgin Islands, and in 
Panama.”” Foreword 





Booklist 30:311 Je ‘34 
+ Books pl0 Je 24 '34 250w 
-+- Christian Century 51:772 Je 6 '34 110w 


“Mr. Faris writes about the most varied and 
attractive plagrounds with knowledge, and fre- 
quently backs up his own statements with 
quotations from interesting and authoritative 
sources. Occasionally he spices his narrative 
with some quaint bit of history. And altogether 
he has made so enticing a book that even if 
you have already made reservations for a 
summer trip to Europe, it may induce you to 
change your mind and see a little of America 
first.”’ 

+N Y Times p20 My 13 '34 550w 


B or 92. Biography 


CROCKETT, DAVID. Adventures. 258p il $2.50 


Scribner 
B or 92 34-27058 
“The ‘Autobiography of David Crockett,’ 


written in 1834 is, this volume, made avail- 
able for our own “ime in a popular edition. 
{[t takes up two-thirds of the book, the remain- 
ing portion consisting of ‘Colonel Crockett’s 
Texas Exploits,’ original authorship unknown. 
‘Davy’s’ own writing is lively and pungent. His 
colloquial language is a treat. The Texas ad- 
ventures are written in the first person and in 
his manner. They end with Crockett’s last fight 
in defense of the Alamo.”’ Sat R of Lit 


Booklist 30:256 Ap '34 
+ Books p9 Mr 4 '34 580w 
-+- Boston Transcript p2 Mr 7 '34 300w 


“Here is genuine Americana adorned with 
pictures that perfectly blend in with the text, 
and a chronicle that is the finest kind of source 
material for the American historical novelist. 
No fiction could be more readable, or give us, 
with a myriad informal touches, a more hu- 
man view of the frontiersman of the early 
nineteenth century.”’ W. q ; 

Sat R of Lit 10:514 F 24 '34 360w 


DOYLE, MRS HELEN M. (MACKNIGHT). A 
child went forth; with a foreword by Mary 
Austin. 364p $3 Gotham house 

B or 92 34-27119 
Reminiscences of the author’s life from the 
seventies to the present. She has lived in 
many places and environments—a farm in 
northern New York state, a Connecticut factory 
town, a sod-house homestead in Dakota terri- 
tory, and the California gold camps. In the 
nineties she began her medical training in San 

Francisco and was one of the first women on 

the Pacific coast to take a degree in medicine. 

She became Dr Nellie to thousands and was 

known by that name even after she met an- 

other doctor and married him. 


Booklist 30:312 Je '34 


Books p2 Ap 22 '34 1000w 


“Occasionally a book comes along that is 
written with a wholesome simplicity and hu- 
manness that is heart-warming. ‘A Child Went 
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Forth’ is such a book. Wisdom it has, and 
understanding and saltiness of the kind that 
grows out of individual experiences and strug- 
gles and conquests. Passing defeats there are, 
too, but they leave no dregs of bitterness or 
cynicism. Dr. MacKnight emerges from her 
pages as a fine, sturdy individual who can be 
trusted to prescribe something more than 
drugs.”” R. C. Feld 
+ N Y Times pl0 My 6 ’34 900w 


JOSEPHSON, MATTHEW. Robber barons; the 


great American capitalists, 1861-1901. 474p $3 
Harcourt 
923.3 Capitalists and financiers. United 
States—History—1865-. United States— 
Biography 34-4665 


The men whose fortunes form the subject of 
this history were the capitalists who seized 
power in the United States after the Civil war. 
men who thru their command of capital be- 
came commanders of industry and banking and 
of the government itself. The dominating 
figures of this era and this book are Jay Gould, 
the Vanderbilts, J. P. Morgan, Andrew Car- 
negie, John D. Rockefeller, James J. Hill, Collis 
P. Huntington, E. Harriman, Henry C. 
Frick, and others. 





Booklist 30:252 Ap °34 

-+ Books p3 Mr 4 '34 1350w 
Boston Transcript p2 Mr 10 °34 1000w 

+ Forum 91l:iv Ap ‘34 300w 

+ — Nation 138:279 Mr 7 '34 1600w 

+ — New Repub 78:135 Mr 14 °34 1250w 
+N Y Evening Post p9 Mr 3 ‘34 300w 
“Mr. Josephson has told his story of ‘The 
Robber Barons’ with great verve and a fine 
sense of its dramatic values. What he has 
written is not a mere series of biographies but 
a genuine history, with the stories of the great 
American capitalists skillfully interwoven, and 
with an eye always on the broader social back- 
ground. He has digested an immense mass of 
material, and he is particularly to be congrat- 
ulated upon the lucidity with which he sets 
forth the complex financial transactions and the 
uncanny legerdemain by which most of the 
barons built up their fortunes.’’ Henry Haz- 


litt 
N Y Times pl Mr 4 '34 2000w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:517 Mr 3 °34 1500w 
+ — Springf’d Republican p7e Mr 4 ‘34 


TCHERNAVIN, MME TATIANA. Bscape from 
the Soviets; tr. from the Russian by N. 
. 320p $2.50 Dutton [7s 6d Hamilton, 


B or 92 Refugees, Russian. Secret Service— 

Russia 34-13217 
_Madame Tchernavin and her husband, Rus- 
sians of the professional class, were arrested 
by OGPU agents and separately imprisoned, 
during the campaign of terrorism begun in 1930 
against the intellectuals. The book describes 
her eScape with her husband and her thirteen- 





year-old son thru the Arctic marshes and 
forests, across the border into Finland. 

+ Books p4 My 27 '34 1250w 

+ New Statesman & Nation 6:66 N 25 


33 580w 


: “Aside from the social significance of Mme. 
Tchernavin’s book, her account of the flight 
is as thrilling as any adventure story. She 
makes the reader live with her all the physical 
and mental agonies that were endured by the 
three people.’’ Herschel Brickell 

+ N Y Evening Post pill My 19 '34 140w 

+ N Y Times pl My 20 '34 1900w 

+ Times [London] Lit Sup p723 O 26 °33 











Now Ready! 
1934 Edition 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 
DIRECTORY 


Recorps thousands of im- 
portant changes in the medi- 
cal profession since the last 
edition in 1931. A veritable 
encyclopedia of priceless ref- 
erence data for libraries. 
$15 Covers the United States, 

Alaska, Canal Zone, Hawaii, 
POSTPAID Philippines, Puerto Rico and 





Foreign Postage, $1.60 Canada. 2451 pages. 
178,516 Physicians 
Name, address, medical school, specialty practiced, et« 


Both geographical and alphabetical lists 
7,366 Hospitals and Sanatoriums 


Date established, location, type of patients, capacity 
ownership. 
246 Medical Libraries 
Ownership, date established, name of librarian 
215 Medical Journals 
Sponsorship, publisher, editor, subscription rates. 
Medical Schools 
Data and historical information on 87 existing recog- 


nized medical schools and 371 schools that are ex 


tinct or not recognized. 


Membership of Medical Societies, Lists of Health 
Officers, Medical Laws and other valuable data. 


ORDER FROM 


AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
535 North Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 








Dickman—— 


The Original Standard 
Book-charging since 
Machine 1925 





PRACTICAL LIBRARY PURPOSES 


are served by the Dickman Bookcharging 
system. A Dickman installation does not 
call for “junking’ anything but the old 
pencil date holders. *resent stocks 
of book cards and pockets can be used 
without loss. Many libraries are already 
using our patented Lefco Visible Date 
Cards and Lefco Visible Book Pockets. 


THE INITIAL COST OF INSTALLING 


The DICKMAN BOOKCHARGER 


is actually very low. The savings effected 
with Dickman will repay this small out- 
lay frequently in the first six months of 
operation. Let us make a trial installa- 
tion at our expense and without obliga- 
tion on your part. Write for a copy of 


our Booklet Explaining the Dickman 
System and our Free Demonstration. 
our inquiry will be received with 


pleasure. 
ADDRESS INQUIRIES TO 


LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
36 West 20th Street, New York City 
Library Supplies and Equipments of Quality and Service 











Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 





When A 
LIBRARIAN 


SAYS ees @ 


“Your magazine is indis- 
pensable in our Library. 
We are continuing our 
subscription, even though 
our present budget is so 
very low that we really 
cannot afford it.” 


.... there must be a good reason. 
And there is. You can find it 
simply by turning to page 59. 
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Fiction 
DE LA PASTURE, EDMEE ELIZABETH 
MONICA (MRS A. P. DASHWOOD) (E. M. 
tee | pseud). Provincial lady in 
America, “bp il $2.50 Harper 
Miss Delafield’s diary of her two months’ 
lecture tour in America is an impressionistic 
sketch of visits to New York, Boston, Chicago 
and Toronto, during which she was the amused 
victim of a never relaxed ‘“‘hospitality."’ 


Booklist 30:350 Jl '34 
“From any point of view, the Provincial 
Lady is still a delight; and when, safe on her 
native soil once more, she greets her husband 
with the announcement that she never means 
to leave home again as long as she lives, we 
hope she will change her mind.’’ Isabel Pater- 


= + Books p4 Je 17 ‘34 1050w 
Boston Transcript p2 Je 13 '34 1250w 
Christian Science Monitor pl6 Je 16 ‘34 
+ New Repub 79:219 Jl 4 '34 110w 
+—N Y Times p2 Je 17 '34 800w 
+ — Sat R of Lit 10:751 Je 16 '34 450w 


‘While it may not be entirely free from a 
professional author's tricks, it is a book that 
all Americans will enjoy, and in which they 
need expect only a minimum of helpful chasten- 
ing. The satire is oftener directed against 
particular types of character and universal 
human foibles. . . Miss Delafield does not set 
out to be a candid and probing observer. It 
is a humorous chronicle that she has given us 
—humor in alliance with a certain gentleness 
and sanity of perception and a demurely poised 
and ingratiating personality.’’ 

+ Springf’d Republican p7e Je 17 "34 


HILTON, JAMES. Good-bye. Mr. Chips. 126p 
$1.25 Little 
34-27174 


“Gentle, humorous Mr Chipping had been 
known familiarly to three generations of Eng- 
lish schoolboys at Brookfield, as Mr Chips. As 
he sat in his pleasant room across from the 
entrance to the school Mr Chips recalled his 
life there, the jokes he had made which had 
become classics, the thousands he had known 
and regarded as his boys. And just as gently 
as he lived he faded smilingly out of life. 


Booklist 30:351 Je °34 
“Not only does ‘Good-bye, Mr. Chips’ stand 

very high, intrinsically, as a fine piece of 
fiction, but I should think that Mr. Hilton’s 
little book might well find a place in writing 
courses, alongside Edith Wharton's novelettes, 
as an outstanding example of perfect finesse in 
the handling of the long short story and as a 
first-class specimen of the methods of that 
subtler, yet still somewhat technical matter, 
literary ‘charm.’’’ F. H. Britten 

+ Books p5 Je 10 '34 400w 

+ Boston Transcript p2 Jl 11 °34 500w 

“In its way, ‘Good-bye, Mr. Chips,’ is a 

minor miracle—one of those rare and living 
pieces of writing which transcend classifica- 
tion, which require no precedent and are cer- 
tain to have no successful imitators. To con- 
vey the precise flavor of this piece by attempt- 
ing to describe it would be impossible. ‘ 
It has tenderness and humor, and smoothly 
avoids the pitfalls of sentimentality and thos. 
Above all, it creates in Mr. Chips himself 
a memorable and living character.’’ 

+ N Y Times p9 Je 17 '34 600w 


Sat R of Lit 10:739 Je 9 '34 480w 


KANTOR, MACKINLAY. Long remember. 41ip 
$2.50 Coward-McCann 
34-27082 


Returning from the Middle West to his 
former home in Gettysburg, owing to his grand- 


father’s death, Daniel Bale finds himself in- 
volved in a love affair with the wife of one of 
his friends, Tyler Fanning. It is 1863 and Tyler 
is away at war. Altho Dan claims to disregard 
the war, the battle of Gettysburg, the death 
of one of his friends, and the loss of the woman 
he loves all combine to change his mind. At 
me close of the book he is marching away to 
e war. 


Booklist 30:279 My ’34 
+ — Books pl9 Ap 1 '34 450w 
+ Books pl Ap 8 '34 1250w 
+ Boston Transcript pl Ap 7 ‘34 650w 
+ Chicago Daily Tribune pl7 Ap 7 ‘34 
“The Battle of Gettysburg has fascinated Mr. 
Kantor since he was a lad of ten, but he wrote 
three books and made himself known as a 
realistic novelist before he approached the 
subject. He read a great number of histories, 
made several trips to Gettysburg, and inter- 
viewed many old soldiers and citizens who re- 
membered the battle. The wonder is that 
with so much information he was not lost in 
facts, but was able to hold them in his grasp 
and write with such lucidity and sweeping 
force.” W. K. Rugg 
+ Christian Science Monitor pl6 Ap 7 ‘34 
+ Nation 138:420 Ap 11 '34 800w 
New Repub 78:284 Ap 18 '34 200w 
+ N Y Times p6 Ap 15 '34 750w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:607 Ap 7 '34 900w 
Wis Lib Bul 30:92 Ap ‘34 





WODEHOUSE, PELHAM GRENVILLE. Thank 
you, Jeeves! 307p $2 Little [7s 6d Jenkins] 
34-27103 
Describes graphically the plight of Bertie 
Wooster when in order to keep his beloved 
banjolele he retired to a cottage in the coun- 
try, without the assistance of his right-hand 
man—Jeeves. After a period of lively adven- 
ture, during which the cottage and the ban- 
jolele were destroyed by fire, Bertie returned 
to London, accompanied once more by the 
invaluable Jeeves. 


Booklist 30:280 My ’34 

“This one is as good as all the others, even 
to the annual feature of being a little better. 
As usual, the intricate plot is timed with 
the delicate accuracy of a circus performance. 
There are the same expert interruptions, in 
which one kind of comic relief is relieved by 
another kind of comedy. People are lit up 
by the same flashes of characterization: when 
a man’s expression is said to be that of a 
stuffed frog with a touch of the Soul's Awaken- 
ing—what I mean is, you know how he 
looked.”” M. L. Becker 

-+- Books p4 Ap 22 '34 700w 


-+ Chicago Daily Tribune p12 My 19 '34 


+ New Statesman & Nation 7:614 Ap 21 
"34 150w 


+ N Y Times p7 Ap 29 '34 480w 

Sat R 157:357 Mr 31 '34 40w 
+ Sat R of Lit 10:663 Ap 28 °34 190w 
+ Spec 152:514 Mr 30 '34 420w 


Springf’d Republican p7e My 6 ‘34 
Times [London] Lit Sup p212 Mr 22 '34 
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oME children naturally thirst for knowledge. 
S Others lack the initiative to find out things 
outside of school hours. Britannica Junior 
is a marvelous innovation for both types. Its 
contents are so extensive as to satisfy even 
the greatest curiosity. It is written so fas- 
cinatingly that even the most disinterested 
child develops a new and fresh interest toward 
reading and study. 


A BRAND NEW ENCYCLOPAEDIA ESPECIALLY 
FOR CHILDREN 


Twelve books containing accurate informa- 
tion on over 20,000 subjects, following the 
modern methods of teaching. Every item 
treated in fascinating storyzbook form. Edited 
and published by Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
but not condensed from the adult work 
These books are an entirely new innovation 
in child education. 


BINDING METHOD IS NEW AND DIFFERENT 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR is bound in washable 
durable material. A little soap and water 
and they are as fresh as new. Cover design 
makes each volume easy to locate at a glance. 
Yet as a set this series forms a beautiful 
addition to a fine collection of books. Bind- 
ings available in two colors—red or blue. 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR IN WIDE DEMAND 


Although Britannica JuNtor is primarily for 
children there is also a large demand for it 


OVER 200 DISTINGUISHED CHILD 


EDUCATORS PLANNED AND 


WROTE BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Say you read it 


With BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
continue their education after classes let out 


children can 





by parents and teachers. One of the main reasons 
is the Stupy Gume Votume. This full-size book, 
written by Mr. Frederick L. Redefer and 20 other 
well-known child educators, gives a step-by-step, 
year-by-year course of mental stimulation and de- 
velopment along the highest lines, giving parents 
and teachers a much greater means for shaping 
growing minds. 


PRICES ARE SURPRISINGLY LOW 


Paper and bindings were contracted for at 1933 
prices. Printing is done at lowest costs by the 
oldest and largest publishers of Encyclopaedias. 
Present prices of BriTtANNICA JUNIOR are therefore 
surprisingly low. 


NO LIBRARY COMPLETE TODAY WITHOUT 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


3RITANNICA JUNIOR is a new and essential addition 
to every library. Investigate at once, find out the 
importance this new educational aid will add to 
your library. Send coupon below for 24-page book- 
let describing BriraANNNICA JUNIOR, with specimen 
pages. No obligation, of course—just. mark and 
mail now. 


OBTAINABLE WITH SMALL INITIAL PAY- 
MENT — EASY MONTHLY INSTALMENTS 





BRITANNICA JUNIOR HAS BEEN ALREADY APPROVED BY 
THE EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENTS OF MANY STATES 





ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, INC. 
3301 Arthington Street, Chicago, Ill. Box 43f-11 


Please send me more information about 
Britannica Junior. It sounds good to me. 
Name 


City 


I do (do not) own Encyclopaedia Britannica 
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Dorothy Aldis 


March 13, 1897- 
AUTHOR OF 


Everything and Anything, Seven to 
Seven, The Magic City, Hop 
Skip and Jump, Etc. 


Autobiographical sketch * of Dorothy 
Aldis: 


MY* father, an extraordinary and dra- 

matic newspaper man of twenty 
years ago, met my mother in the Chicago 
Tribune office at the time of the Colum- 
bian Exposition. She was reporting the 
Fair for the Sunday department. He 
courted her on its lagoons and islands, 
and in the course of time she gave up 
her job, which was a promising one for 
a woman those days, and promptly had 
me. 

I was brought up in Chicago until 
around my fourteenth birthday, when 
we moved to a farm near Wheaton, 
Illinois. The house had been built by 
a well-to-do man as a home for his 
chickens, but when he lost his money 
he put a porte-cochére on the front of 
it and lived in it himself until he sold 
out to us. The rooms, as was suitable 
for chickens, were strung along in a 
straight line, one opening on to the 
other. 

My two sisters are so much younger 
than I that they weren’t much good as 
companions and I was very much alone 
on the farm. Time which would nor- 
mally have been filled with picnics and 
tennis and swimming with my contem- 
poraries wasn’t filled at all. I was so 
bored that I often counted the hours 
until the day was over, but still I had 
fierce moments of exultation in storms 
and sunsets which must have been very 
trying to my parents. 

When I was sixteen I was sent away 
to school, and the following year to col- 
lege, where I never did any work except 
in one writing course. Looking back | 
can imagine no girl of seventeen or 
eighteen less adult or responsible. In 
the first term of my junior year my 
mother, realizing my education was ad- 
vancing not at all, and feeling that some 


* From the sketch that appears in The Junior 
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attempt should be made to tame me, 

wired for me to come home and come 

out, which I did, in time getting used to 

hats on my head and ear-rings in my 

ears. 

The next five years were taken up 
with jobs of one kind or another. For 
awhile I was the Art, Household, Love- 
lorn, and Beauty editors on a Chicago 
paper. At some time I had my first 
poem published in Poetry: A Magazine 
of Verse. In 1922 I married Graham 
Aldis and in four years had four chil- 
dren (the last two are twins, which is 
considered cheating in maternal circles). 
I began writing very soon after my 
marriage and by the time I had rounded 
out my family had had two books of 
children’s verse published, some adult 
verse—for lack of a better word—and 
a story or two. Since then seven more 
books have come out, five of them for 
children. 

My family are in school now, which 
makes work no problem in the winter. 
Summers, when they are all bounding 
about, I go out to a subdivision in the 
car with typewriter, colored glasses, and 
a bottle of mosquito lotion, which works 
very well except on windy days when my 
most immortal words are blown away. 


Book or AUTHORS, 




















Wert Africa Misnen of tee Church in the UE A. 









May 26, 1934 





that it would be of interest to 
hew well cloth stands the 
us of the cans, the white ante, 
se and other vermin and the mois- 
this tropicel jungle, I have sent 
; two books and em writing this letter. 
Holes eaten through entire thick 
ness of book by ants. Vermin-proof 
Roxite covers are not damaged. 


THE Alliston MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD + MASS 


BOSTON . NEW YORK,~ ST. LOUIS 
PHILADELPHIA. - | CHICAGO 


Yours truly, 


Reo Row, 
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Now !| CORRECTIONS ann CHANGES 
Easily Made = = = 


erasures as easily and quickly as it is with 
the New Gaylord Electric Erasing Machine. 





It’s so simple to operate too! The Erasing 
Machine is held like a pencil—a slight pres- 
sure of the finger and the eraser, shaped to 
a fine point, spins at high speed. It stops 
instantly when the finger pressure is relieved. 





Erases printing on L. C. Cards, typewriting 


One machine and one dozen print or pen ink. The erased surface is 
, “pre \ 5 _ rece poe = 
—. rs $9.2). yn SS Paid. smooth and takes ink perfectly. The first 
ower prices wr three or more ° ° . 

omer prices Tor three « “end cost of this machine is the last—no upkeep— 
machines Additional erasers ’ , : 
40c for fifty. electric current consumed is not noticeable. 


GAYLORD BROS., INC. 


Library Furniture and Supplies 


STOCKTON, CALIF. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 





Say you read it in the Wilson Bulletin 
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“Neil Bell” 


EIL BELL, novelist, was born in 

Southwold, Suffolk, England in 
1887, his real name being Stephen South- 
wold. 

He attended various small village and 
town schools but in common with at 
least 90 per cent of the world’s juvenile 
population he did not like the idea of 
school and its attendant restrictions. 
This attitude continued even after he 
went to Saint Mark’s College, Chelsea, 
and he freely admits that the final re- 
port of the college authorities was that 
he was an idle and insubordinate stu- 
dent. 

After leaving college Mr. Bell traveled 
about Europe trying to draw but was 
unsuccessful. Being at last faced with 
the necessity of earning in order to eat 
he tried various occupations, among them 
that of free-lance journalist; teacher 
of English; black-and-white artist, of 
which job he has only one word to say, 
“hopeless”; teacher of drawing, and 
shipwright. 

It was probably this training as a 
shipwright that was the starting point 
of his novel, Bredon and Sons, which 
is the story of a family of master boat 
builders and craftsmen of Senwich and 
in which he portrays the countryside 
and people of Suffolk and the territory 
round about the North Sea. The town 
itself is the counterpart of his birthplace 
Southwold which has maintained a con- 
stant struggle for generations in order 
to keep from being completely eaten 
away by the always hungry sea. 

In 1928 in London Mr. Bell married 
an Irish girl. At this time he had a 
solitary five pound note to his name and 
he still finds it extremely difficult to 
understand his wife’s courage in marry- 
ing him on so slender a fortune. 

They lived for a while in a cottage in 
Cornwall, where he supported them by 
fishing, writing stories for children, and 
occasionally poaching. In view of the 
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fact that Mr. Bell says that he does not 
care for either meat or fish it is a little 
difficult to see exactly how the fishing 
and poaching benefited him but possibly 
his juvenile stories brought in enough 
for him to live on baked potatoes and 
black coffee which are two of his weak 
nesses. 

It was after they moved to Devon 
shire that Mr. Bell began to write novels 
and found it the easiest of any work he 
had yet attempted. He writes for five 
hours a day and keeps himself to his 
schedule. 

Mr. Bell enjoys people with the ex- 
ception of bass singers. His pet musi- 
cal instrument is the fiddle and he par- 
ticularly dislikes the piano. As is only 
natural for a person who enjoys coal 
fires and sunshine, the hotter the better, 
he dreads the east wind. His other pet 
likes are sherry, strong tobacco and 
puppies and he has strong prejudices 
against fruit pies and architecture. 

The Bells have three children: Martin, 
four; Stephanie, three; and Neil, one. 








